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PREFACE 


This  research  and  development  effort  was  conducted  as  Task  50,  under  contract  F41689- 
88-D-0251.  This  research  supports  work  unit  77192020,  Economic  Models  for  Force 
N^agement  and  Costing.  This  report  documents  continuing  efforts  by  the  Human  Resources 
Directorate  of  the  Armstrong  Laboratory  to  utilize  neural  networks  in  the  development  of 
personnel  models.  Prior  research  on  several  of  the  methods  used  in  this  report  is  documented 
in  Wiggins,  Loopm*,  &  Engquist  (1991)  and  Wiggins,  Engquist,  &  Looper  (1992).  The  focus 
of  these  efforts  has  been  to  develop  tools  which  provide  for  a  richer  and  more  robust  predictive 
personnel  modeling  capability. 
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STATISTICAL  NEURAL  NETWORK  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE  (SNNAP) 
OVERVIEW  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF  FACILITIES 

SUMMARY 


The  Statistical  Neural  Network  Analysis  Package  (SNNAP)  is  a  software  environment 
for  developing  and  analyzing  neural  network  models  of  decisions,  time-series  phenomenon, 
system  control,  and  other  input-ou^ut  relationships.  The  basic  facilities  available  in  SNNAP 
are  documented  in  this  report  and  a  detailed  example  of  analyzing  data  with  SNNAP  is  reported. 
SNNAP  op^tes  under  the  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  or  3.1  platform  and  takes  complete 
advantage  of  the  user  interface  and  gis^hics  capabilities  of  the  environment.  The  package 
implemoits  training  heuristics,  developed  in  prior  research,  which  significantly  improve  the 
performance  of  neural  networks  in  personnel  analysis. 

The  package  can  utilize  three  very  different  neural  network  architectures:  back 
propagation,  probabilistic  neural  network,  and  learning  vector  quantization.  Each  of  these 
architectures  has  demonstrated  empirical  success  in  several  non-personnel  areas  and  back 
propagation  has  proven  particularly  successful  in  early  po'sonnel  research.  Each  of  the 
architectures  is  based  on  a  different  method  of  developing  r^tionships:  back  propagation  uses 
layered  nonlinear  functions,  probabilistic  neural  networks  use  local  k^el  based  techniques,  and 
learning  vector  quantization  uses  a  form  of  basis  functions.  For  any  of  the  architectures, 
SNNAP  contains  an  expert  system  which  wall  "suggest*  a  q)ecific  structure  and  set  of 
parameters  for  any  particular  model.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  information  provided  by  the 
usCT  on  the  data  set  to  be  analyzed. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  SNNAP  is  its  extensive  tools  for  analyzing  and  visualizing  the 
reqxmse  surface  of  neural  network  models.  Because  neural  networks  can  develop  complex 
nonlinear  models,  understanding  the  relationships  in  the  model  can  be  difficult.  SNNAP 
contains  facilities  to  provide  3'dimensional  views  of  model  response  as  well  as  extensions  to 
view  relations  directly  or  in  the  form  of  impact  charts  or  tables.  The  software  also  includes  a 
facility  for  automatic^y  scanning  a  model’s  response  sur&ce  to  identify  interesting  features  in 
the  underlying  model. 

In  an  analysis  of  task  perfomiance  using  a  single  task  from  the  Precision  Measuring 
Equipment  Specialist  specialty  (324X0),  several  potentially  inqxntant  relationships  were 
devdoped  by  the  network  modd.  In  particular,  the  relation  between  tadc  aq)erience  and  task 
performance  (as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  stq>s  correctly  completed)  was  found  to  be 
highly  ncHilinear.  Early  hands-on  training  was  found  to  be  higUy  indicative  of  improved  task 
pnformance,  particularly  for  airmen  with  low  mechanical  aptitude.  The  structure  of  the  linkage 
between  aptitude,  e3q)erience,  and  task  performance  as  modded  by  the  networks  could  have 
significant  implications  on  training  and  sdecticm  policy.  However,  mudi  more  extensive 
modeling  across  all  tasks  and  more  specialties  is  required. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  task  focuses  on  developing  a  neural  network  software  system  which  implements 
concepts  evolved  in  prior  Armstrong  Laboratory  research.  While  neural  networks  are  sometimes 
used  for  optimization  problems,  the  current  system  emphasizes  the  ability  of  neural  networks  to 
identify  relationships  between  inputs  from  samples  of  system  or  individual  behavior.  In  this 
sense,  the  networks  are  used  for  problems  typically  approached  with  statistics,  econometrics, 
clustering,  and  pattern  recognition  techniques.  The  major  advantage  which  neural  networks 
bring  to  these  problems  is  the  ability  to  extract  nonlinear  relations  and  interactions  among  inputs 
without  prior  knowledge  of  specific  functional  forms.  As  demonstrated  in  prior  research 
(Wiggins,  Looper,  &  Engquist,  1991;  Wiggins,  Engquist,  &  Looper,  1992),  this  ability  has 
allowed  the  networks  to  surpass  the  performance  of  some  established  personnel  models 
developed  with  more  traditional  techniques. 

The  Statistical  Neural  Network  Analy^  Package  (SNNAP)  has  been  developed  to 
operationalize  the  results  of  the  prior  research.  It  makes  available  a  facility  for  the  training  and 
analysis  of  neural  networks.  In  particular,  two  areas  which  are  germane  to  personnel  research, 
but  not  completely  available  in  commercial  neural  network  packages,  are  addressed  by  SNNAP. 
The  first  area  is  network  generalization,  or  the  ability  of  the  network  to  perform  well  out-of- 
sample  on  data  not  available  during  training.  With  high  levds  of  stochastic  nror,  typical  of 
persoimdl  data,  neural  networks  have  a  tradency  to  over-fit  and  perform  poorly  out-of-sample. 
SNNAP  includes  training  heuristics  from  prior  research  to  significantly  improve  generalization. 
The  second  area  is  network  analysis,  or  the  ability  to  illustrate  die  rdations^ps  "discovered"  by 
a  neural  network.  Because  networks  are  not  constrained  to  a  qiedfic  functional  form,  it  is 
critical  to  visualize  the  relationships  which  networks  develop  between  thdr  inputs  (indqiendent 
variables)  and  outputs  (depoident  variables).  Li  addition,  SNNAP  eases  the  use  of  neural 
networks  by  including  a  system  to  suggest  network  parameters  based  on  the  data  being  analyzed. 

SNNAP  is  written  in  Borland  C-l-  -f  using  object  oriented  design  concqits  to  facilitate 
any  future  expansion  of  analysis  capabilities  or  network  architectures.  It  operates  in  the 
Windows  3.0  or  3.1  oivironmoit  and  makes  complete  use  of  the  graphical  capabilities  of 
Windows.  Information  and  grrqihics  may  be  traiisferTed  from  SNNAP  to  other  windows 
products  using  the  clijAioard.* 

This  report  serves  primarily  to  document  the  ^ledfic  facilities  implemented  in  SNNAP. 
Furtho'  documentation  of  specific  neural  network  architectures  and  training  methods  can  be 
found  in  the  iqiproptiate  refoences.  The  rqxirt  is  organized  in  two  major  sections:  an  overview 
of  SNNAP  fadfities  and  a  detailed  example  applying  SNNAP  to  an  actual  personnel  issue.  The 
overview  describes  all  of  the  major  SNNAP  facilities  including:  neural  network  architectures, 
data  handling,  automatic  parameter  selection,  netwofic  analysis,  and  automated  surface  analysis. 
In  the  example,  SNNAP  is  apphod  to  the  problem  of  linking  job  performance  to  measurable 
aptitude  and  job  expoience.  This  example  emphames  SNNAP  facilities  rather  than  die 
theoretical,  data,  or  institutional  issues.  Data  formats  for  SNNAP  are  covered  in  Appendix  A 
and  a  flowchart  for  the  SNNAP  software  can  be  found  in  Appoidix  B. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  SNNAP  FACIUTIES 


Network  Architectures 

The  heart  of  any  neural  network  package  is  the  network  architectures  which  it  supports. 
Neural  networks  are  not  a  single  technique,  but  a  rapidly  expanding  field  which  has  drawn  from 
statistics,  pattern  recognition,  neurobiology,  statistical  mechanics,  and  other  fields.  SNNAP 
implements  three  radically  different  network  architectures,  each  of  which  has  been  successful 
in  solving  classification  and  continuous  modeling  problems.  SNNAP  allows  several  networks 
to  be  analyzed  simultaneously.  These  networks  can  be  selected  to  have  similar  architectures  but 
different  parameters  or  can  be  selected  from  differmt  architectures. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  each  of  the  network  architectures  will  be  discussed  briefly. 
This  discussion  will  focus  on  those  areas  most  relevant  to  using  die  networks  in  the  SNNAP 
environment.  More  details  can  be  found  in  the  refmences  in  each  section  and  an  overview  of 
all  three  architectures  is  available  in  Wiggins,  Looper,  &  Engquist  (1991). 

Back  Propagation 

Back  propagation  networks  are  the  most  widely  and  successfully  applied  network 
architecture*.  They  have  been  employed  in  numerous  areas  and  their  performance  has  been 
compared  to  many  traditional  clustering,  pattern  matching,  and  statistical  techniques  (for  a 
review,  see  Wiggins,  1990).  The  success  of  back  propagation  in  other  areas  of  research  and 
model  building  has  recently  beoi  extended  to  personnel  models  (Wiggins  et  al.,  1992).  While 
the  two  other  architectures  supported  by  SNNAP  have  beoi  successfully  applied,  back 
propagation  networks  have  proven  supmor  in  all  personnel  research  to  date. 

Back  propagation  networks  utilize  a  layer  of  functions  to  devdop  relations  betwera  the 
inputs  and  outputs  of  a  model.  By  using  the  ouq>ut  of  some  function  as  inputs  into  other 
functions,  complex  functional  forms  can  be  generated.  Typically  these  functions  are  arranged 
in  layers,  with  the  first  layer  receiving  its  inputs  fiom  the  inputs  to  the  model  and  each 
succeeding  layer  receiving  inputs  from  the  prior  layer.  This  continues  until  the  output  layer  is 
reached,  and  this  layer  produces  the  ouqnit  (or  ouqnits)  of  the  model.  When  all  connections 
between  functions  proceed  from  input  to  output,  the  network  is  referred  as  a  feed  forward 
network.  If  connections  are  allowed  back  toward  the  inputs,  the  network  is  referred  to  as 
recurrent.  In  neural  network  terminology,  the  functions  are  referred  to  as  neurons.  A  very 
simple  example,  using  airmen  reenlistment,  is  shown  in  Figure  I. 


TechnicaUy,  back  piopagatioo  u  •  tenn  q)|dicaUe  only  to  Uie  procen  of  tnining  netwoiks,  however,  we  will 
foUow  Uie  conveotko  of  applying  die  tenn  to  the  eotife  network  ardutactuie. 
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Back  Propagation 


Figure  1. 

Hie  back  propagation  method  (reenlistment  example). 

In  Figure  1,  two  inputs  (length  of  service  and  number  of  d^endents)  are  used  to  modd 
the  probability  an  individual  will  choose  to  reenlist.  The  network  has  a  very  simple  structure 
with  two  neurons  (Nj  and  N,)  in  die  first  layer  and  a  single  ou^ut  neuron  producing  the 
modeled  reenlistment  probability.  The  arrows  represent  the  flow  of  information  through  the 
network  as  the  two  neurons  in  the  first  layer  "feed  forward"  into  the  outyut  neuron.  The  first 
layer  in  this  network  is  typically  called  a  hidden  layer  because  it  does  not  have  direct  contact 
with  any  inputs  or  outyuts.  Back  prppagadmi  networks  usually  have  one  or  two  hidden  layers. 

The  weights  or  fimction  coefficients  are  designated  by  the  W|  terms  in  the  figures.  Back 
propagation  neurons  are  usually  modeled  as  single  inner  p^ucts  between  the  inputs  and  the 
neuron  weights  with  the  result  passed  through  a  nonlinear  transformation  (or  activation  function). 
The  most  common  activation  transformation  is  the  sigmoid  or  logistic  curve  (which  is  computed 
in  Figure  1).  Hyperbolic  tangents,  a  form  of  the  sgmoid  curve  whidi  is  symmetric  about  0  and 
ranges  from  >1  to  1  (the  sigmoid  ranges  from  0  to  1)  is  also  commonly  used.  Both  of  these 
activation  functions  are  supported  in  SNNAP.  Because  these  two  functions  have  a  limited  range, 
they  cannot  serve  to  model  all  possible  model  ou^ts.  SNNAP  ^ovides  a  linear  activation 
function  primarily  to  oe  used  on  outyut  neurons  in  these  cases.  It  has  been  proven  that  the 
stricture  of  back  propagation  networks  with  either  nonlinear  activatimi  function  can  support  any 
smooth  nonlinear  map^g  between  the  model’s  iiq>uts  and  ou^ts  (Hornik,  Stinchcomdre,  & 
White,  1989). 

SNNAP  includes  a  fourth  activation  function  which  is  particularly  well  suited  to  capturing 
interactions  among  modd  inputs.  For  example,  if  the  importance  of  lei^  of  service  is  changed 
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by  changing  the  number  of  dependents.  This  type  of  neuron  was  recently  suggested  by  Durbin 
&  Rumelhart  (1989)  and  does  not  use  the  standard  inner  product  computations.  The  product  unit 
has  the  following  form: 


(1) 


Where: 

O  is  the  output  of  the  neuron. 
W^  are  the  neurons  weights. 

I,  are  the  inputs  to  the  neuron 


The  form  of  the  product  unit  makes  its  first  derivative  approach  infinity  as  any  input 
2^>pioaches  0.  For  this  reason,  it  can  only  be  used  in  the  first  hidden  layer  of  a  network  and  all 
inputs  must  be  above  0  (methods  of  oisuring  this  condition  are  provid^  in  SNNAP).  Despite 
these  restrictions,  the  product  unit  can  improve  the  performance  of  networks  in  some  problem 
domains  using  the  training  heuristics  employed  in  SNNAP. 

During  a  training  process,  the  weights  in  the  network  are  changed  to  improve  the  ability 
of  the  network  in  predicting  the  observed  outputs  from  the  supplied  inputs.  Usually  the  weights 
are  adjusted  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  sum  of  squared  errors  over  the  observations  or 
exemplars  in  the  training  data  (SNNAP  utilizes  diis  criterion).  The  actual  wmght  adjustment  is 
made  adaptively  by  successively  presoiting  each  training  exemplar  to  the  network  and  adjusting 
the  weights  slightly  to  improve  performance  on  that  single  exemplar.  A  clever  application  of 
the  chain  rule  of  derivatives  (see  Rumelhart,  Hinton,  &  Williams,  1986)  allows  the  errors  at  the 
output  layer  to  be  propagated  back  to  the  hiddoi  layers.  The  oitire  process  proceeds  to 
minimize  the  sum  of  squared  errors  using  gradient  descent  over  the  oitire  network  weight  space. 
This  adaptive  process  is  performed  many  times  for  each  observation  in  the  training  set  and  a 
single  pass  through  the  training  data  is  termed  an  epoch. 

Two  parameters  determine  how  training  proceeds  in  a  back  propagation  network  the 
training  rate  and  the  momentum  factor.  The  training  rate  essentially  determines  how  much  of 
the  network’s  error  is  attempted  to  be  solved  by  each  weight  being  adjusted  in  the  network 
(assuming  a  linear  effect  on  error  from  the  gradirat).  This  value  is  ususdly  set  between  0.001 
and  0.9  (although  both  lower  and  higher  values  can  sometimes  be  used).  Settings  which  ate  too 
high  can  cause  in-sample  network  performance  to  d^rade  during  training  as  wdghts  compete 
to  explain  too  much  of  the  onor.  The  momentum  term  works  to  smooth  the  network’s  training 
path  oy  remembering  past  weight  adjustments  (see  Rumelhart  et  al.,  1986).  The  use  of  a 
momentum  term  can  significantly  increase  training  rates.  With  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
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training  qxx:hs  required  for  back  propagation,  this  improvement  can  mean  hours  of  training 
time.  In  general,  the  training  rate  and  momentum  work  together.  A  larger  momentum  term 
implies  a  smaller  training  rate  should  be  used.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  momentum 
term  actually  allows  a  weight  adjustment  to  be  carried  forward  over  several  observations.  The 
momentum  should  never  exceed  1  as  this  implies  an  exponential  impact  on  training.  The  form 
of  this  impact  is  an  infinite  series  and  the  total  effect  of  training  with  momentum  is  expressed 
by; 


Total  Trahuttg  Bate 


L 

1  -  M 


(2) 


Where: 

L  is  the  training  rate 

M  is  the  momentum  factor 

SNNAP  allows  both  recurrent  and  feed  forward  back  propagation  networks  to  be 
specified  and  trained.  While  feed  forward  networks  are  used  for  most  applications,  recurrent 
networks  are  particularly  appropriate  for  time  series  data  or  othn  problems  with  a  structure  in 
time.  The  recurrent  connections  in  the  network  allow  the  deveiopmoit  of  an  intonal  structure 
relating  current  outputs  to  a  represratation  incorporating  both  past  and  currait  inputs.  The 
implementation  of  recurrent  back  propagation  in  SNNAP  is  a  form  of  the  simple  recurrent 
network  (SRN)  developed  by  Elman  (1990). 

Fkebabilistic  Neural  Networks  (FNNs) 

A  second  major  class  of  neural  networks  implemented  in  SNNAP  is  based  on  the 
estimation  of  probability  density  functions  (PDFs)  from  the  training  data.  These  networks  were 
first  developed  as  a  classification  technique  for  problems  where  one  must  identify  a  binary  or 
categorical  outcome  (e.g.  reenlist  vs.  separate  vs.  extend).  The  networks  have  been  extended 
in  SNNAP  to  allow  PNNs  to  work  with  continuous  output  variables. 

Classification  PNNs.  As  originally  developed  by  Specht  (1990),  the  PNN  uses  PDFs 
developed  for  each  class  or  category  into  which  exemplars  are  to  be  separated.  The  PDFs  are 
generated  using  the  kernel  methods  developed  by  Parzoi  (1962)  for  univariate  distributions  and 
ext^ded  by  CacouUos  (1966)  to  multivariate  distributions. 

The  PNN  develops  PDFs  in  the  input  q>ace  by  placing  a  gaussian  kernel  (a  pseudo¬ 
distribution  which  does  not  integrate  to  1)  over  each  observation  in  a  set.  These  kmels  are  then 
summed  to  produce  a  PDF  for  the  class.  This  process  can  produce  distributions  of  virtually  any 
shape.  The  smoothness  of  the  distribution  is  detmmined  by  the  assumed  variance  of  the  kernels 
pla^  over  each  observation.  This  variance  is  usually  refored  to  as  the  smoothing  factor  for 
PNNs.  The  effect  of  diffmrrat  smoothing  factors  on  a  simple  one-dimensional  distribution  can 
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be  seen  in  Figure  2.  Each  of  the  distributions  shown  in  the  figure  were  derived  using  different 
scaling  factors  from  the  same  5  data  points.  Specht  suggests  that  network  performance  is  not 
dramatically  affected  by  relatively  large  changes  in  the  smoothing  parameter.  Computation  of 
the  PDFs  is  covered  in  detail  in  Specht  (1990)  and  Wiggins  et  al.  ^992). 


Figure!. 

Examples  of  FNN  Gaussian  kernels. 


For  classification  networks,  SNNAF  implements  a  facility  to  choose  the  optimal 
smoothing  parameter  for  a  given  training  data  set  using  hold-one-out  methods  (Weiss  & 
Kulikowski,  1991).  The  class  of  each  training  exemplar  is  predicted  using  all  of  the  other 
mremplars  in  the  training  data  set.  SNNAP  uses  a  search  procedure  to  find  the  smoothing  factor 
which  minimizes  the  sum  of  squared  errors  when  predicting  the  estimation  sample  one  Qcenq>lar 
at  a  time. 

Once  a  PDF  has  been  gmerated,  a  new  exemplar  can  be  selected  into  one  of  the  classes 
based  on  the  relative  heights  of  the  class  PDFs  when  evaluated  at  the  input  values  for  the  new 
exemplar.  The  class  with  the  highest  point  density  is  selected  as  the  most  likely  dass  for  foe 
new  exemplar.  This  process  can  also  involve  a  priori  weights  applied  to  each  of  foe  classes. 
SNNAP  supports  this  weighting  and  uses  foe  relative  proportion  of  training  exemplars  in  each 


class  as  the  default  a  priori  weights.  SNNAP  also  extends  the  classification  process  to  produce 
the  probability  (based  on  the  PDFs)  of  a  new  exemplar  falling  into  each  of  the  possible  classes. 

Continuous  PNNs.  SNNAP  includes  some  extensions  to  the  PNN  architecture  which 
were  suggested  by  Specht  (1990)  and  allow  the  network  to  work  with  continuous  output 
variables.  Concq)tually,  this  process  operates  by  developing  a  single  PDF  where  the  output 
variable  forms  one  of  the  dimensions.  To  evaluate  a  new  exemplar,  the  values  are  fixed  for  all 
of  the  known  variables.  This  leaves  a  slice  of  the  original  distribution  in  the  ou^ut  dimension. 
This  slice  is  a  pseudo-distribution  (which  can  be  made  a  standard  distribution  by  scaling)  for  the 
output  variable  given  the  input  variable  values.  The  most  likely  output  value  is  then  determined 
by  finding  the  maximum  likelihood  point  on  this  pseudo-distribution.  This  process  can  be 
extended  to  multiple  outputs  where  the  pseudo-distribution  itself  becomes  multivariate;  however, 
the  computational  burden  becomes  too  great  to  be  useful  at  that  point. 

PNNs  for  Probability  Density  Functions  (PDFs).  SNNAP  implements  a  third  variant  of 
PNNs  which  is  used  primarily  to  support  analysis  of  the  other  networks.  This  network  uses  the 
PDF  directly  to  estimate  the  relative  density  of  data  in  any  area  of  input  space.  This  allows  the 
analyst  or  researcher  to  determine  if  the  estimation  sample  contains  sufficient  data  in  an  area  of 
the  response  surface  which  is  of  interest.  If  little  training  data  exists  in  an  area  of  input  space, 
this  reduces  the  confidence  in  the  projected  outcome. 

Learning  Vector  Quantization  (LVQ) 

The  learning  vector  quantization  (LVQ)  network  was  developed  by  Kohonen  (1984)  and 
is  also  a  classification  network.  The  network  has  beat  tq>plied  to  several  problems  and  has  often 
proven  superior  to  standard  classification  techniques  (Kohonen,  Barna,  &  Chrisley,  1988).  In 
several  personnel  areas,  Wiggins  et  al,  (1992)  found  the  LVQ  to  improve  on  the  p^ormance 
of  regression  and  probit  models  but  to  perform  somewhat  worse  than  back  propagation  models. 
In  general,  the  LVQ  requires  considerably  less  training  time  than  back  propagation  and  this  may 
be  a  factor  in  some  cases. 

The  LVQ  network  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  K-means  clustering  algorithm  (Duda 
&  Hart,  1973),  but  has  some  features  which  improve  its  performance  in  classification  tasks.  The 
LVQ  network  operates  by  generating  a  set  of  reference  vectors  (or  neurons)  and  pladng  them 
in  the  input  space.  These  reference  vectors  are  located  at  points  in  the  input  space  and  serve 
as  attractors  for  all  exemplars  which  fall  in  thdr  neighborhood.  This  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3, 
which  shows  a  simple  reoilistment  model.  In  the  top  of  the  figure  a  hypothetical  distribution 
of  reenlisters  and  separators  is  shown.  In  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  six  reference  vectors  are 
placed  in  the  two  dimensional  input  space  (3  to  reenlistment  and  3  to  separation).  Farh 
refnence  vector  has  an  area  of  influence  within  which  all  otemplars  ate  assigned  to  the  vector. 
A  new  exemplar  to  be  projected  is  asrigned  to  the  nearest  i^erence  vector  (usually  computed 
by  the  Euclidian  distance). 
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Distribution  Decision  Makers 
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Figure  3. 

Dedsion  boundaries  formed  by  an  LYQ 
ndworic. 

Training  in  an  LVQ  network  involves  determining  the  locations  of  the  reference  vectors 
in  input  space.  If  these  locations  were  chosen  to  minimiie  widiin  exemplar  input  variance  and 
maximize  between  exemplar  input  variance,  LVQ  would  exactly  rqnoduce  the  K-means  results. 
However,  LVQ  uses  the  actual  classes  of  the  training  data  exemplars  to  determine  q>timal  class 
sqtaration  boundaries^. 

The  primary  parameter  which  must  be  designated  with  the  LVQ  architecture  is  the 
number  of  neurons  or  reference  vectors.  In  general,  this  number  can  fluctuate  over  a  fairly  wide 
range  and  produce  reasonable  results.  SNNAP’s  cqtert  system  is  also  ctmfigured  to  suggest  a 
number  of  neurtms  given  the  problem  type  and  nun^  of  training  exemplars. 


*ThB  detoib  of  Uwie  computitirmi  are  provide  in  Kohooen  (1984). 
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Data  Handling 


Specifying  Data  Elements 

In  order  to  analyze  a  data  set,  SNNAP  must  be  able  to  read  the  data  from  disk  and 
identify  the  fields  containing  input  and  output  variables.  Three  different  types  of  data  can  be 
used  by  SNNAP:  fixed  format,  free  format,  and  delimited  data.  In  fixed  format  files  each  input 
and  output  variable  is  found  in  a  specific  column  and  each  physical  disk  record  represrats  an 
observation.  Free  format  files  use  spaces  or  tabs  to  sq)arate  each  variable.  In  this  case,  each 
record  need  not  represent  an  observation.  The  variable  list  is  looped  through  as  each  field  is 
encountered,  such  that  an  observation  may  span  several  lines  in  the  disk  file.  Delimited  data  is 
similar  to  free  form  data  except  the  user  can  spoafy  a  q)ecific  character  (such  as  a  comma) 
which  separates  each  field.  Two  delimiters  in  a  row  will  be  interpreted  as  a  zero  in  the 
ay>propriate  field.  Again,  with  delimited  data,  an  observation  may  span  sevoal  lines.  For  all 
thro  types  of  data  a  format  file  is  used  to  specify  variable  names  and  identify  the  type  of 
variable  (numeric,  categorical,  binary).  See  Appendix  A  for  a  complete  description  of  the 
format  file. 

Scaling  and  Standardizing 

The  training  algorithms  for  most  neural  network  architectures  are  highly  suscq>tible  to 
the  scale  of  the  input  variables.  In  particular,  they  can  be  affected  by  differences  in  scale  among 
the  input  variables.  To  address  this  problem,  SNNAP  has  the  capability  to  automatically  scale 
the  input  variable  to  lie  within  any  range  spedfied  by  the  user.  Normally  such  ranges  would 
be  small  (between  10  and  >10).  fit  fact,  it  is  common  to  scale  the  range  from  0  to  1  for  sigmoid 
networks  and  -1  to  1  for  hyperbolic  tangent  networks.  The  product  units  which  are  allowed  on 
back  propagation  networks  require  their  inputs  to  be  positive.  In  diis  case  the  minimum  value 
for  the  scale  should  typically  be  at  least  0.1.  An  alternative  to  a  user  ^edfied  scale  (in  all  cases 
except  product  units)  is  to  standardize  the  data  to  mean  0  and  standard  deviation  1.  SNNAPwiU 
automatically  perform  this  standardization  for  all  inputs  and  this  is  usually  the  suggested  default. 

It  can  also  be  useful  to  scale  the  ouq)ut  variable  or  variables.  The  back  propagation 
algorithm  often  trains  ftister  if  all  of  the  network’s  neurons  use  a  transfer  function  with  a  similar 
range.  However,  for  example,  a  sigmoid  ouqmt  neuron  will  only  produce  values  in  the  0  to  1 
range.  If  the  ac^  ouqmt  ranges  from  -1(X)  to  10,(XX),  a  0  to  1  ouqwt  will  always  be  a  poor 
sq>proximation.  SNNAP  will  allow  the  output  value  to  be  automatically  scaled  for  internal  use 
by  the  network  so  that  a  sigmoid  (or  hyperbolic  tangent)  fimction  can  te  used  as  die  network’s 
ouqmt  neuron.  Alternately,  a  linear  output  neuron  (which  has  an  infinite  range)  could  be 
qie^ed.  Howevo',  this  often  slows  network  training  significandy. 
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Hold-Out  Sampling 

The  ability  of  neural  networks  to  produce  complex  and  nonlinear  relations  between  model 
inputs  and  outputs  is  one  of  their  greatest  assets.  However,  this  ability  can  cause  problems  if 
the  training  data  set  contains  a  large  stochastic  component  (i.e.  the  data  has  a  large  unexplained 
component  or  is  noisy).  When  confronted  with  a  noisy  training  data  set,  a  neural  network  has 
the  capability  to  "memorize”  the  noise  in  the  data.  Noisy  training  data  leads  to  a  problem 
similar  to  over-fitting  with  regression  models  containing  high  order  terms.  The  network’s 
performance  is  \exy  good  in-sample  (often  flawless);  however,  when  confronted  with  data  not 
in  the  training  data,  the  network  performs  very  poorly. 

This  ability  to  perform  out-of-sample  is  referred  to  as  the  generalization  problem.  In  all 
studies  performed  on  personnel  data,  some  method  of  preventing  over-fit  has  been  absolutely 
essential  in  developing  models  which  generalize  outside  of  the  training  sample  (Wiggins  et  al., 
1992).  The  problem  can  be  easily  visualized  using  an  example  with  back  propagation  training 
(see  Figure  4).  Back  propagation  is  an  adaptive  process  and  requires  many  passes  through  a  data 
set  (epochs)  for  the  network  model  to  complete  training.  With  slow  training  rates,  performance 
always  improves  within  the  training  sample.  However,  if  performance  is  tracked  on  a  hold-out 
or  validation  sample,  this  performance  may  degrade  significantly  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
training. 


Trainiiig  path  for  back  propagatioii. 
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SNNAP  provides  facilities  for  saving  a  copy  of  a  back  propagation  network  each  time 
a  hold-out  sample  error  basin  (such  as  the  one  in  Figure  4)  is  encountered  during  training.  This 
is  an  extension  to  the  early  stopping  training  heuristics  suggested  by  several  researchers  (Wiggins 
et  al.;  1991;  Morgan  &  Bourlard,  1990;  Rumelhart,  1990).  In  the  simple  example  shown  in 
Figure  4,  the  hold-out  sample  performance  (dashed  line)  has  a  single  minimum  point.  In 
practice,  several  minimum  "basins"  can  be  encountered  and  the  researcher  would  ususdly  choose 
the  one  with  the  smallest  r;iot  mean  square  error. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  predictive  capability  of  networks,  the  performance  on  a 
validation  sample  provides  some  measure  of  confidmce  when  interpreting  the  relations  the 
network  displays  between  model  inputs  and  outputs.  Standard  statistics  employed  with 
regression  models  are  not  always  applicable  to  neur^  networks  and  the  extremely  flexible  form 
of  network  architectures  makes  in-sample  performance  statistics  meaningless.  Hold-out  or 
validation  sample  performance  provides  a  quantitative  measure  of  a  network  model’s  predictive 
ability. 

Variable  Sumniary 

SNNAP  provides  a  facility  to  obtain  simple  statistics  on  the  variables  in  an  analysis. 
Statistics  include  the  mean,  standard  deviation,  minimum,  and  maximum  values  for  any  vaii^le. 
These  values  can  be  useful  in  determining  the  ^}propriate  range  over  which  a  model’s  response 
should  be  evaluated.  When  projecting  with  a  model,  they  also  indicate  whether  the  model  is 
operating  within  the  bounds  of  the  training  data  or  is  extrapolating  in  a  n^on  where  no 
estimation  data  was  available.  As  discussed  later,  the  facility  which  provides  these  statistics  also 
plays  a  direct  role  in  network  analysis. 

Auttmutk  Fanmirter  Selection 

An  expert  system  is  embedded  within  SNNAP  to  assist  in  selecting  the  structure  and 
parameters  for  each  network  type.  This  feature  appears  as  a  Suggest  button  on  the  dialog  box 
where  a  network’s  structure  is  determined.  The  "suggestion"  made  by  the  expert  system  is 
based  on  the  number  and  type  of  variables  being  analyzed,  the  size  of  the  da^  set,  and  the 
results  of  prior  research  using  neural  networks  on  personnel  data.  Any  aspect  of  a  network 
detomined  by  the  Suggest  option  can  be  modified  by  the  user.  This  flicili^  simply  provides 
a  base  network  to  which  changes  can  be  made. 

Different  structure  factors  and  parameters  are  used  for  each  network  type.  The  primary 
structure  considerations  determined  for  a  back  propagation  network  are  the  number  of  neurons 
in  the  hidden  layer,  the  type  of  neuron  transfer  function,  and  whetho*  recurrent  connections  are 
employed.  When  the  training  performance  is  tracked  on  a  hold-out  sample,  the  structure  of  the 
network  has  been  found  to  have  little  effect  on  out-of-sample  network  performance.  If  the 
network  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  neurons  to  rqnesent  the  relations  in  the  data,  additional 
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neurons  have  little  detrimental  effect’.  For  this  reason  SNNAP  typically  suggests  networks  with 
more  neurons  than  may  be  required.  Default  values  for  the  training  rate  and  momentum  factors 
are  also  specified. 

For  LVQ  networks,  the  primary  structural  factor  determined  by  Suggest  is  the  number 
of  neurons  (or  reference  vectors)  us^  by  the  network.  Default  training  rates,  conscioice 
factors,  and  number  of  epochs  to  train  for  each  training  phase  are  also  provided.  PNNs  require 
even  less  structural  information.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  data  for  PNNs  always  be 
standardized.  Given  this  standardization,  a  single  default  smoothing  parameter  is  appropriate 
and  for  PNNs  the  Suggest  option  does  very  little. 

Network  Training 

Complete  facilities  are  provided  for  training  the  back  propagation,  PNN,  and  LVQ 
network  architectures  discussed  earlier.  In  addition,  extensive  error  reporting  is  available  for 
the  back  propagation  and  LVQ  architectures.  Both  of  these  architectures  are  adaptive  and  make 
many  passes  through  a  training  data  set  before  converging.  Both  the  training  and  validation 
sample  performance  can  be  tracked  while  this  training  occurs.  If  the  network  has  multiple 
outputs,  any  or  all  of  the  ouq)uts  can  be  tracked. 

As  discussed  earlier,  SNNAP  implements  training  heuristics  to  make  copies  of  the 
network  whenever  hold-out  sample  performance  reaches  the  bottom  of  an  error  basin  during 
training.  The  copies  contain  the  complete  state  of  the  network  at  the  specific  point  during 
training:  network  wdghts,  momentum  factors,  current  outputs,  etc.  These  copies  of  the 
network  ate  named  and  can  be  selected  later  for  further  training  or  for  analysis.  In  fact,  one 
of  these  saved  networks  is  typically  selected  as  the  final  model.  In  addition  to  the  hold-out  error 
basin  heuristic,  SNNAP  allows  copies  of  the  ndwork  to  be  made  whenever  training  goes  from 
being  increasingly  easy  to  more  difficult  (the  second  dmivative  of  in-sample  error  goes  from 
positive  to  negative).  This  inflection  heuristic  has  also  proven  useful  in  selecting  models  which 
perform  well  out-of-sample  and  does  not  explicitly  require  the  use  of  a  hold-out  sample  (Wiggins 
et  al.,  1991;  and  Rumelhart,  1990).  However,  there  can  be  multiple  occurrences  of  this 
inflection  point  and  an  understanding  of  the  errors  on  a  hold-out  sample  can  assist  in  choosing 
the  jq>propriate  inflection  point. 

Training  can  be  stopped  at  any  point  and  training  parameters  changed.  Training  can  then 
be  re-started  from  the  pdnt  where  it  was  stopped.  All  network  analysis  feidlities  discussed 
below  can  be  performed  while  a  network  is  b^g  trained.  The  current  status  of  the  network 
model  will  be  reflected  in  the  selected  analysis  at  view. 


*Tlus  it  dfluly  not  die  cate  n^ien  hold-oiit  letting  it  not  done.  In  dua  cate,  network  atractnie  aervea  at  the 
prinwry  meant  of  producing  valid  genenJimtiooa.  SNNAP  does  not  attempt  to  make  appropriate  network  atmctuie 
auggeadooa  fi>r  training  widwat  hold-oot  aamplee. 
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Network  Analysis  and  Views 


Analyzing  and  visualizing  the  response  of  neural  network  models  is  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  SNNAP.  These  features  are  critical  if  one  hopes  to  explicate  the  nonlinear  features 
in  a  successful  neural  network  model^.  With  the  possibility  for  interactions  among  the  input 
variables  and  nonlinear  impacts  on  the  output  variables,  neuial  network  models  are  not  easy  to 
summarize.  Simple,  fixed  effects  coefficients  or  elasticities  will  rarely  represent  the  structure 
of  a  network  model.  Instead,  the  effect  of  an  input  variable  on  the  ou^ut  variable  may  depend 
on  the  level  of  the  input  variable  and  evoi  the  level  of  other  input  variables.  This  gives  the 
network  model  a  potentially  rich  structure  on  which  to  base  projection.  However,  it  provides 
an  equally  rich  oivironment  for  model  analysis  if  the  appropriate  tools  are  appMcA.  Toward  this 
end,  SNNAP  provides  several  facilities  for  di^laying  and  aiudyzing  network  response  surfaces. 

Graphical  Views 

The  cornerstone  of  the  network  analysis  facilities  in  SNNAP  is  the  ability  to  generate 
views  of  the  network’s  response  surface.  One  of  the  most  intuitive  ways  to  perceive  a  network’s 
behavior  is  with  graphical  views  of  the  response  surface.  SNNAP  provide  facilities  to  ea^y 
generate  2  and  3-dimensional  graphs  of  an  ouq)ut’s  reqwnse  to  various  levels  of  one  or  two 
inputs  (as  modeled  by  the  network).  As  will  be  shown  in  the  example  section,  extensive  control 
is  provided  over  the  appearance  of  the  gnphs.  Facilities  are  also  provided  to  view  the  graphs 
with  logorithmic  transformations  of  any  of  the  variables  or  to  view  the  derivative  of  the  ouput 
with  repect  to  any  of  the  inputs.  These  derivative  or  marginal  effect  graphs  can  be  particularly 
useful  in  showing  any  change  in  the  impact  of  inputs  as  any  input  changes  level. 

A  network  with  only  2  inputs  could  be  conpletdy  described  by  a  3-dimensional  graph. 
For  models  with  more  than  2  inputs,  the  grai^  rqnesent  slices  of  the  reponse  surface  where 
all  other  variables  are  held  at  constant  values.  SNNAP  allows  these  other  values  to  be  set  such 
that  various  slices  of  the  response  surface  can  be  presented.  In  all  cases,  multiple  views  of  one 
or  several  networks  can  be  presented  on  the  screen  simultaneously.  In  foct,  views  can  be  made 
on  a  network  while  it  is  training  to  evaluate  the  current  training  point. 

Tabular  Views 

The  graphical  views  of  the  response  surface  can  be  toggled  at  any  time  to  a  tabular  view 
of  the  same  information.  By  adjusting  the  range  and  frequency  at  which  samples  are  taken, 
these  tabulau*  views  can  cover  any  response  area  of  interest.  The  tables  provide  a  reference  for 
the  graqrfiical  views. 


Sy  dwir  very  aatuie,  niooMfful  neural  netwoik  modeb  ue  noolinear.  If  die  underijringpheaomeaaaia  linear 
or  haa  a  known  ■«"<«««■«•  form,  die  best  possible  model  can  be  developed  by  qiecifymg  die  known  form  and 
selecting  model  coefficients  based  on  some  oiterion.  In  diese  cases,  neural  network  models  cannot  exceed  die 
perfmnaiice  of  tradidonal  lopjmMpMM  They  can  only  serve  to  reinfoioe  die  modeler’s  assumptkms  about  die 
model’s  structure. 
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Model  Performance,  Statistics 

Several  model  performance  statistics  can  be  generated  for  any  neural  network  model. 
These  statistics  include  the  Root  Mean  Square  Error  (RMS);  Theil’s  inequality  coefficient  (TIC) 
and  its  bias,  variance,  and  correlation  components;  the  simulation  R-squaied,  the  Janus  Quotient, 
and  the  correlation  between  actual  and  predicted  outputs.  Each  of  these  measures  was 
summarized  and  documented  in  a  prior  publication  (Stone,  Looper,  &  McGarrity,  1990).  In 
addition,  SNNAP  computes  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  actual  and  predicted 
outputs.  All  statistics  are  available  both  for  the  training  sample  and  the  selected  validation 
sample  or  samples.  These  statistics  provide  a  means  of  comparing  the  in-  and  out-of-sample 
performance  of  different  models  and  evaluating  the  pmformance  of  a  single  model. 

Comparative  Models,  OLS 

SNNAP  provides  an  option  for  estimating  ordinary  least  square  (OLS)  regression  modds. 
These  modds  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neurd  network  modds  with  complete  access 
to  the  sub-sampling,  performance  statistics,  and  views.  In  many  cases,  the  OLS  modds  provide 
a  good  baseline  for  equating  the  performance  of  a  neural  network  modd.  Even  if  OLS  is  not 
the  s^ropriate  technique  for  a  specific  problem,  such  as  a  binary  decision  problem,  it  provides 
some  test  of  the  network  modds’  relative  performance. 

Automated  Response  Surface  Scanning 

The  response  surface  of  a  neural  network  can  be  difficult  to  analyze  even  with  the  tools 
just  mentioned.  To  provide  for  an  initial  analysis  of  the  response  surface,  SNNAP  can 
automatically  search  the  response  surface  of  a  modd.  This  is  done  by  visiting  the  surface  at 
each  observation  in  the  training  sample.  The  first  and  second  derivative  response  of  the  network 
is  noted  at  each  point  and  nonlinear  or  interacting  features  are  detected.  Variables  which  have 
little  impact  on  the  output  variable  are  noted.  Specific  functional  relationships  between  the 
inputs  and  the  output  ate  searched  for:  linear,  log-linear,  linear-log,  and  log-log.  Cases  where 
the  impact  of  one  input  depends  on  the  levd  of  the  input  or  other  inputs  interactions)  are  also 
sought. 


The  sensitivity  of  this  search  can  be  set  by  the  user.  This  sensitivity  determines,  for 
example,  what  range  of  response  will  be  interpreted  as  linear.  The  user  can  also  determine  the 
range  over  which  the  search  is  performed.  By  default  all  training  observations  are  visited; 
however,  it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  search  on  areas  where  training  data  is  most  dense. 

Saving  and  Restoring 

Save  and  restore  oqnbilities  are  available  for  all  (Ejects  in  the  SNNAP  environment. 
Networks  can  be  saved  at  any  point  during  training  and  later  restored  to  thdr  exact  conditicm. 
Addititmal  training  or  analysis  can  be  poformed  at  that  point.  Gr^hs  and  surface  scan 
(searches)  results  can  also  be  saved  and  restored. 
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DETAILED  EXAMPLE:  AIRMAN  PERFORMANCE 


The  Airman  Performance  Problon 

An  analysis  of  airman  performance  and  its  relation  to  j^titude  and  experioice  will  be 
used  to  demonstrate  SNNAP  facilities  and  thdr  {plication  to  a  specific  problem.  The  approach 
will  focus  on  using  SNNAP  to  analyze  the  problem  rather  than  theoreti<^,  institutional,  or  data 
considerations.  Most  of  the  facilities  available  in  SNNAP  will  be  demonstrated  and  several  other 
options  will  be  discussed. 

Following  the  work  of  Lance,  Hedge,  &  Alley  (1987)  and  Vance,  MacCallum,  Coovert, 
&  Hedge  (1989)  this  example  will  be  based  on  walk  through  performance  test  (WTPT)  results. 
The  WTPT  is  an  objective  measure  of  performance  based  on  the  ability  to  correctly  complete 
critical  stq>s  in  performing  a  specific  ta^.  At  the  Air  Force  Specialty  (AFS)  level,  WTPT 
evaluated  eight  specialties  across  several  tasks  with  trained  observers  evaluating  the  performance 
of  each  step  within  each  task. 

This  example  will  focus  on  a  single  task  in  AFS  324X0  (Precision  Measuring  Equipment 
Specialists);  more  details  on  the  WTPT  methodolc^  can  be  found  in  Hedge  (1984)  and  Hedge 
&  Teachout  (1986).  Specifically,  hands-on  pe^ormance  on  the  task  "Calibrates  Distortion 
Analyzers*  (desigiiated  H64S)  is  analyzed  in  this  example.  The  prqportim  of  task  steps 
performed  correctly  is  used  as  the  performance  metric  (ta^  H64S  is  30  stq>s  which  are  listed 
in  Appendix  C). 

As  a  measure  of  latitude,  all  four  of  the  Sdector  Aptitude  Index  (AI)  scores  are  used. 
These  fmir  scores  are  composites  of  the  10  Armed  Services  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  sub-test 
scores.  The  number  of  times  an  airman  had  perfoniMd  the  "Calibrates  Distortion  A^yzers* 
task  is  used  as  a  measure  of  task  specific  experience.  This  experience  value  was  self-teixrrted 
by  the  job  incumbents  when  the  WTPT  was  administered.  All  of  the  variables  used  in  die 
analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Complete  informatira  on  these  variables  was  available  for 
124  of  the  140  airman  administered  die  WTPT.  The  basis  for  model  devek^ment  will  be  these 
124  cases  with  1  ouqiut  variable  and  5  input  variables. 

The  process  of  creating  models  and  analyzing  die  data  with  SNNAP  is  addressed  below. 
The  model  runs  under  the  Microsoft  Vfindows  3.0  or  3.1  environment  and  the  user  is  esqiected 
to  be  famitiar  with  the  operation  of  the  Graphical  User  Interfiice.  Some  aspects  of  the  interface 
are  bridly  explained,  but  a  knowledge  of  standard  menus,  dialog  boxes,  and  drop-down  menus 
is  assumed.  New  windows  users  should  refer  to  the  Windows  Users  Manual  or  the  on-line  he^ 
for  more  detailed  explanations. 
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Table  1. 

Variables  in  the  Performance  Model 


1  Variables 

Descriptions 

1  H645per 

Percent  of  steps  completed  correctly  on  the 
"Calibrates  Distortion  Analyzers"  task 
(output/dependent  variable). 

1 

Mechanical  sdector  AI  percentile 

Ap 

Administrative  selector  AI  percentile 

Gp 

General  selector  AI  pocentile 

Ep 

Electrical  selector  AI  percentile 

H645num 

Number  of  times  the  "Calibrates  Distortion 
Analyzers"  task  was  performed  by  foe  job 
incumbent  prior  to  foe  WTFT. 

Getting  Data  into  SNNAP 

Before  proceeding  with  an  analysis  of  the  performance  on  the  task,  the  data  format  of  the 
data  and  variable  names  must  be  provided  to  SNNAP.  As  discussed  earlier,  three  types  of  files 
can  be  read  by  SNNAP:  fixed  format,  free  format,  and  delimited.  The  process  for  qtedfying 
the  files  is  basically  the  same  and  the  use  of  fixed  format  files  is  described  here. 

Using  Fixed  Form  Data 

SNNAP  requires  that  all  data  files  have  a  format  file  which  describes  the  contents  of  the 
data  file.  By  convention,  this  file  always  ends  with  the  .FMT  suffix  and  can  be  prq»red  in  any 
editor  or  word  processor  which  can  produce  ASCn  files.  All  three  types  of  files  utilize  the  same 
^pe  of  format  file  although  some  fields  are  ignored  for  free  format  and  delimited  data  files.  See 
Appoidix  A  for  a  complete  description  of  a  format  file. 

Specifying  the  Format  File 

When  starting  SNNAP  from  a  dean  slate,  the  first  qwration  is  to  create  a  new  network. 
This  process  is  initiated  by  sdecting  the  New  qpticm  under  the  FDe  menu  in  foe  main  menu  bar 
as  shown  in  Figure  5.  Altematdy,  foe  right  mouse  buttcm  may  be  clicked  to  produce  a  pop-up 
menu  which  contains  foe  New  and  Save  options.  In  most  cases,  SNNAP  opticms  may  te 
invoked  from  the  main  menu  bar  or  fiom  a  context  sensitive  pq>-up  menu  idiich  contains  foe 
most  frequently  used  commands  for  foe  currently  active  window.  This  ppp-tq)  menu  is  always 
obtained  by  pressing  foe  right  mouse  buttcm. 
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Figure  5. 

Starting  the  process  to  create  a  new  networic. 


The  first  dialog  box  under  the  New  option  allows  the  user  to  select  the  format  file  for 
the  data  set  to  be  analyzed.  In  this  case,  the  format  file  s64S.FMT  is  selected  with  the  mouse 
by  clicking  on  the  name  in  the  FUes  menu  box.  The  OK  button  is  then  selected.  (Alternately 
tte  s64S.fmt  name  may  be  double-clicked.)  Figure  6  diows  die  format  dialog  bm  afta-  die 
s645.fint  file  has  been  selected. 


Figure  6. 

Speci^jing  the  data  format  file. 
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Specifying  the  Variables 

Following  selection  of  the  format  file,  the  user  is  allowed  to  choose  the  variables  from 
the  data  set  which  are  to  serve  as  the  inputs  (independent  variables)  and  the  outputs  (d^ndent 
variables)  for  the  model.  As  shown  in  Figure  7,  the  selected  input  variables  are  those  discussed 
earlier  and  documented  in  Table  1.  The  output  variable  is  the  proportion  of  steps  correctly 
completed  in  the  hands-on  portion  of  the  "Calibrates  Distortion  Analyzers"  task.  Clicking  on 
the  OK  button  confirms  the  selected  variables. 


Figure  7. 

Selecting  the  input  and  output  variables  for  a  network. 


Selecting  a  Data  Set  and  Sub-Samples 

The  next  dialog  box  allows  the  user  to  select  the  data  set  on  which  the  network  model 
is  to  be  trained.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  Files  box  of  the  Training  Data  dialog  box  in  Figure  8, 
the  s645.dat  file  has  beoi  selected  to  train  the  network. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  Training  Data  dialog  box,  the  Modulus  option  has  been 
selected  for  goierating  a  hold-out  or  validation  sample.  The  Define  Yattdation  Sample  dialog 
box  shows  that  a  divisor  of  5  and  remainder  of  3  has  been  selected  for  the  modulus  option.  The 
5  implies  that  every  fifth  case  in  the  sample  will  serve  as  part  of  the  validation  sample.  The 
three  designates  which  of  the  five  cases  in  each  block  of  S  is  to  be  "hdd-out”  (the  3id 
observation).  By  selecting  remainders  of  0  through  4,  any  of  S  different  hold-out  samples  could 
be  g^erated  using  one  fifth  of  the  data  as  a  ^^dation  sample.  If  an  even  split  is  desired 
between  training  and  validation  samples,  the  IMvisor  would  be  set  to  2.  In  the  current  example, 
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the  divisor  of  5  implies  that  100  (or  99)  cases  will  be  available  for  training  and  24  (or  25)  cases 
will  be  kept  in  the  validation  sample. 

The  observations  designated  by  the  modulus  rule  will  not  be  used  during  training,  but  the 
performance  of  the  network  will  be  tracked  on  this  sample  to  test  performance.  In  addition  to 
the  pseudo-random  selection  with  the  modulus  rule,  SNNAP  allows  a  separate  file  to  be 
designated  as  a  validation  sample.  This  option  is  particularly  suited  to  validation  over  different 
time  frames  and  is  available  under  the  Validation  Sample  1  and  Validation  Sample  2  drop 
down  menus.  SNNAP  allows  two  different  validation  samples  to  be  generated  using  either  of 
the  selection  methods.  None  of  the  data  in  either  validation  sample  will  be  used  during  network 
training. 


EUe  Mrtiiwili  Iwin  y)ew  Mflndow  Udp 


Figure  $. 

Using  modulus  sub-sampling  to  designate  a 
validation  sample. 


Generating  a  Base  for  Comparison:  Least  Squares 

Before  proceeding  to  the  development  of  a  neural  network  model  of  task  poformance, 
an  Ordinary  L^t  Squares  (OLS)  model  will  be  estimated  to  provide  a  baseline  for  the  network 
model.  Some  form  of  brachmark  model  is  extremdy  important  in  sqjplying  neural  networks  as 
they  provide  no  intrinsic  statistics  on  their  own  performance.  Knowl^ge  of  the  in-  and  out-of- 
sanq)le  poformance  of  a  baseline  model  can  also  help  in  assessing  the  progress  of  neural 
network  training. 
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Selecting  the  "Network" 

In  SNNAP,  an  OLS  model  is  treated  like  a  network  model.  In  this  way,  all  of  the 
SNNAP’s  tools  which  have  been  developed  for  networks  are  directly  applicable  to  the  OLS 
models.  The  dialog  box  shown  in  Figure  9  for  developing  a  New  Network  is  the  final  sequence 
initiated  when  New  was  selected  (for  OLS  models).  As  can  be  seen,  the  Ordinal^  Least 
Squares  option  is  being  chosen  from  the  Network  Type  menu  box.  A  title  for  Ae  OLS 
"network"  has  been  entered  in  the  Title  section. 


New  Network 


liUe:  |324«0.H645.OLS 


Typ* 


IBack  Piopaoatiofi 


PNN  CiMsification 
PNN  ConlimMiitt 
PNNDamilf 


OK 


XCM^ 


^  H.0 


Figure  9. 

Sdecting  the  Ordinaiy  Least  Squares  "network"  type. 


As  shown  in  Figure  10,  completion  of  the  New  process  produces  a  network  window 
(which  in  this  case  contains  an  OLS  model).  The  window  contains  a  heado-  section  which 
describes  the  type  of  model,  the  name  of  the  data  set,  the  types  of  validation  samples,  and  the 
currmt  epoch  (used  only  for  back  propagation  and  LVQ  training).  A  separate  step  (described 
below)  is  required  to  obtain  the  OLS  estimates. 

Getting  a  Data  Sununary 

It  is  typically  a  good  idea  to  briefly  examine  the  data  read  by  SNNAP  using  the  format 
file  to  ensure  that  the  correct  variables  are  being  read.  Whm  a  data  file  is  designated,  SNNAP 
immediately  reads  the  file  to  gather  basic  statistics  used  by  several  SNNAP  facilities.  These 
statistics  are  available  to  be  viewed  by  the  user.  The  option  for  viewing  the  statistics  is  the 
Defaults  item  under  the  Networks  moiu.  Howevo’,  it  is  Aown  being  accessed  in  Figure  10 
with  a  pop-up  menu  brought  up  with  a  right  mouse  click. 
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Elle  HetwBtfc  If»lw  View  ajlmiw  Help 


T|f«;  (MhayUtili«Mmla««*n 

•lU;  Ilmr«Ci«V4ll-)M*iMfw2?4Mliw 


Figure  10. 

Using  the  pop-up  menu  to  examine  summary  statistics. 


Figure  11  displays  the  operation  of  the  Defaults  options.  Whoi  a  variable  is  selected 
from  the  Variables  moiu  box,  its  summary  statistics  are  presented  in  the  Statistics  portion  of 
the  dialog  box.  Here  the  statistics  for  the  Electronic  percentile  0^)  are  shown.  This  option 
actually  provides  a  much  broader  service  by  allowing  the  variables  in  the  Values  area  of  the 
window  to  be  modified.  This  use  will  be  addressed  later. 


^3  f >1  t.iult  V.iri.iMi  V.iltirs 


Figure  11. 

Ibe  summary  statistics  for  the  Ep  variable. 


Least  Squares  Results 

In  order  to  perform  the  OLS  regresnon,  the  Train  option  is  selected  from  the  Train 
menu  on  the  main  menu  bar  (or  from  the  current  pop-up  menu).  Hiis  stq>  is  required  because 
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the  OLS  regression  is  treated  like  any  network  model.  When  Train  is  selected,  the  OLS 
regression  results  appear  in  the  network  model  window  (if  the  results  exceed  the  size  of  the 
window,  scroll  bars  can  be  used  to  scroll  the  window).  In  all  cases,  the  OLS  facility  excludes 
the  validation  sample(s)  from  the  estimation  process.  This  behavior  will  be  exploited  later  to 
compare  OLS  and  neural  network  model  performance. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  12,  the  coefficients  and  their  standard  errors  and  t-statistics  are 
provided  by  SNNAP.  The  OLS  facility  is  not  designed  to  be  a  full  featured  regression  package, 
but  to  provide  simple  baseline  comparison  models  for  the  neural  network  models.  In  should  be 
noted  that  the  OLS  model  need  not  use  the  same  variables  as  the  neural  network  models.  In 
particular,  many  existing  regression  models  apply  logs,  squares,  or  other  transformations  to  their 
input  terms  (or  output).  While  it  is  uncommon  to  apply  such  transformations  to  neural  network 
inputs^,  separate  variables  containing  the  transformed  data  can  be  included  only  in  the  OLS 
models.  This  makes  it  possible  to  compare  neural  network  p^ormance  against  many  existing 
models  completely  within  the  SNNAP  environment. 
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Figure  12. 

OLS  results  for  the  airman  performance  model. 


Developing  a  Back  Propagation  Model 

With  a  baseline  model  in  hand,  we  can  proceed  in  developing  a  neural  network  model 
of  task  performance.  For  this  example,  the  back  propagation  architecture  will  be  used.  This 
architecture  has  consistently  shown  the  best  performance  in  personnel  research  (Wiggins  et  al., 
1992). 


^Occariooally  iiqnit  tmufonnatioiu  can  be  fhiitfuUy  qiplied  wiOi  neunl  networicB.  If  Uie  model  ia  of  a  cticle 
or  diak,  a  aum  of  two  aquaiea  would  make  the  problem  much  more  tractable. 
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To  a  point,  the  back  propagation  model  is  specified  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
OLS  model  just  developed.  The  New  option  is  invoked  and  the  format,  variable,  data  set,  and 
sample  selection  steps  detailed  in  Figures  5,  6,  and  7  are  performed.  In  this  case,  the  exact 
same  variables,  data,  and  sum-samples  were  selected  for  the  back  propagation  model.  When 
the  New  Network  dialog  box  is  reached,  the  Back  Propagation  option  is  chosen  from  the  Types 
menu  box  (see  Figure  13).  When  OK  is  selected,  the  New  process  will  proceed  to  the  next  step 
in  specifying  a  network. 


New  Netwuik 
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Figure  13. 

Selecting  the  back  propagation  network  type. 


Using  the  Suggest  Option 

At  this  point,  the  Structure  dialog  box  appears  and  allows  the  user  to  specify  the 
structure  of  the  back  propagation  network  (see  Figure  14).  As  discussed  earlio:,  a  back 
propagation  network  is  ususdly  composed  of  several  layers  which  feed  information  forward  from 
e  input  to  the  output  layer.  The  Structure  dialog  box  allows  the  usct  to  set  the  number  of 
layers,  the  types  of  activation  functions,  and  the  interconnections  among  layers. 

The  Structure  dialog  box  also  contains  access  to  an  e]q)ert  system  which  will  suggest  a 
network  architecture  given  the  type  of  data  specified  and  the  size  of  the  model.  This  facility  is 
accessed  through  the  Suggest  button  in  the  Iowct  right  comer  of  the  dialog  box.  Suggest  builds 
a  "suggested”  network  structure  which  can  thra  be  examined  or  modified  by  the  user.  For  the 
current  model,  the  results  of  the  Suggest  woe  taken  directly.  A  model  with  a  single  hiddoi 
layer  of  IS  neurons  with  sigmoid  activation  functions,  and  a  sigmoid  output  neuron. 

The  model  has  no  recurroit  connections;  e.g.  layers  which  ccmnect  to  themsdves  or 
layers  closer  to  the  input.  Because  there  is  no  relationship  between  current  training  observations 
and  prior  observations  in  the  training  data  set,  such  recurrent  connections  would  be 
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inappropriate.  If  the  data  were  generated  by  a  time  series,  such  relationships  would  likely  hold, 
and  recurrent  connections  could  prove  very  fruitful^. 


Figure  14. 

Specifying  the  structure  of  a 
back  propagation  network. 


It  would  also  have  been  possible  to  build  a  network  structure  *from  scratch*.  The 
number  of  hidden  layers  is  specified  at  tte  top  of  the  dialog  box.  When  this  number  is 
deagnated  or  changed,  the  number  of  layers  avtdlable  in  the  Layv  drop  down  menu  dianges 
ayrpropriately  (the  input  and  output  layers  are  always  available  in  the  menu).  When  a  layer  is 
select^  from  the  Layer  drop  down  menu,  its  activation  function  (Layer  T^pe),  number  of 
neurons  (Num.  Neurons),  and  connection  strata  (Connections)  berame  available  for  editing. 
The  Layer  Types  available  include  the  linear,  sigmoid,  hyperbolic  tangent,  and  prodi^  unit 
neurons  discussed  earlier.  The  highlighted  ctmnectimis  designate  the  other  layers  into  adiich  die 
selected  layer  feeds  its  ou^ts.  Virtually  any  ccmnection  strata  is  possible. 

Setting  Parameters 

Following  the  Structure  dialog,  the  Parameters  dialog  box  iqppears  and  allows  the  user 
to  change  the  default  parameters  for  network  training.  As  seen  in  Figure  14,  diese  parameters 
include  the  training  rate  and  momentum  factors  discussed  earlier.  The  range  of  the  initial 
weights  in  the  network  can  also  be  set.  For  the  current  example,  all  parameters  are  laept  at  their 
de&ult  settings. 


*rhe  expert  ^etem  talcee  note  of  dwee  poeeibilitiee  n^ien  tnfonned  by  die  oeer  and  wodd  'anggeit*  leconent 
caanecdoai  in  aoch  caaee. 
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Flsure  15. 

Specifying  training  parameters  and  nrtworic  save  points. 


Selecting  Stopping  and  Network  Save  Points 

Using  the  Termination  Rule  and  Save  Rule  check  boxes,  this  dial(^  box  also  allows  the 
user  to  select  when  network  training  should  be  stopped  and  what  rules  are  allied  to  save 
networks.  For  the  current  example,  no  terminatitHi  rule  will  be  selected.  Instead,  training  will 
be  manually  stopped  when  it  is  apparent  that  further  improvement  in  the  validation  sample  is 
unlikely.  In  general,  we  would  not  recommend  using  to  stop  network  training.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  training  path  to  contain  several  RMS  basins  for  the  validation  sample. 

Using  the  Save  Rule  check  boxes,  two  different  rules  are  applied  to  save  copies  of  the 
network.  Each  change  in  the  inflection  of  the  training  path  generates  a  copy  of  the  network  at 
that  point.  In  addition,  each  minimum  or  ba^  in  the  validation  sample  performance  will 
generate  a  copy  of  the  network.  We  will  see  later  how  these  copies  can  be  retrieved. 

Using  Data  Scaling 

As  mentioned  in  the  overview  sectira,  most  networks  train  better  if  all  of  the  input 
variables  share  a  similar  scale.  Back  propagation  networks  exhibit  this  characteristic.  The  Data 
Scaling  dialog  box  which  appears  next  in  the  New  process  allows  the  input  and/or  ou^t 
variables  to  be  scaled  or  standardized.  As  can  be  seen,  we  have  selected  standardized  scaling 
for  the  input  variables  and  no  scaling  for  the  ouQrnt  variables.  To  standardize  each  input 
variable,  ^e  mean  of  the  variable  will  be  subtract  and  the  result  divided  by  the  standard 
deviation  before  network  training.  Standardizing  puts  all  of  the  input  variables  tmto  a  relatively 
common  scale.  This  operation  is  transparent  for  all  view  options  where  the  variables  are  always 
re-transformed  into  their  original  range.  In  our  example,  there  is  no  need  to  scale  the  output 
variable  as  a  proportitm  naturally  falls  within  the  range  of  the  sigmoid  output  neurcm  (0  to  1). 
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Figure  16. 

Scaling  or  standardizing  the  networics  inputs  and  outputs. 


Changing  Aspects  of  a  Network 

When  this  operation  is  complete,  the  back  propagation  network  has  been  built  and  a  blank 
network  window  appears  (similar  to  the  OLS  window  seen  in  Figure  10).  At  this  point,  or  after 
some  training,  several  aspects  of  the  network  can  still  be  changed.  The  Training  Data, 
Farameters,  and  Data  Scaling  dialog  boxes  can  be  accessed  from  the  Network  menu  on  the 
main  menu  bar  or  through  the  current  pop-up  menu  when  the  network  window  is  active.  Once 
accessed,  changes  may  be  made  to  the  netwcvk  on  any  of  these  dialog  boxes.  Only  the  structure 
of  the  network  is  fixed.  Using  the  Structure  cation,  the  structure  of  the  network  may  be 
reviewed  on  a  dialog  box  identical  to  Figure  14,  however  no  changes  may  be  made  on  this  box. 
To  change  the  structure  of  a  network,  the  New  option  must  be  invoked. 

Training 

When  the  New  process  is  complete,  the  back  propagation  network  has  been  built  and  an 
empty  network  window  similar  to  Figure  10  appears  (only  the  summary  information  box  contains 
differoit  information).  To  begin  the  training  process,  the  Train  option  is  selected  from  the 
Train  menu  or  from  the  current  pt^up  menu.  Back  3>rppagati(m  training  will  proceed  as 
discussed  in  the  overview  section.  Ato  each  q»ch,  the  error  graph  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
network  window  will  be  updated  with  information  on  the  current  training  and  validatitm  sample 
RMS. 

The  status  of  training  afto’  36  qxxdis  cm  the  current  model  can  be  seen  in  Figure  17. 
The  two  lines  rqpresent  the  path  of  RMS  for  the  training  and  validation  sample  as  training  has 
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proceeded^.  In  the  upper  right  of  the  error  graph,  is  a  legend  which  shows  the  RMS  for  both 
samples  after  the  latest  training  epoch.  This  view  shows  the  network  early  in  the  training 
process.  However,  even  during  training  the  views  and  analyses  discussed  later  can  be  performed 
on  the  currrat  version  of  the  network. 


Q 
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Figure  17. 

Early  training  error  paths  for  the  training  and 
validation  samples. 


The  amount  of  time  required  for  a  training  q)och  depends  on  the  number  of  input  and 
ouq>ut  variables,  the  complexity  of  the  networic  (nun^ber  of  connectitms  between  neurons),  and 
the  size  of  the  data  set.  It  is  not  uncommtm  for  small  simple  problems  to  require  20  or  30 
minutes  of  training.  Large,  complex  problems  may  require  over  24  hours.  The  current  problem 
required  about  30  minutes  of  training  on  a  33  ndiz  80386  machine  with  a  math  co-processor 
before  it  was  apparent  that  further  training  would  be  of  no  boiefit. 

Using  AutoscaU.  Often  the  path  of  the  training  RMS  will  take  the  values  off  the  bottom 
(or  even  the  top)  of  die  error  grtqih  window.  To  re-scale  the  graph  to  fit  with  the  window  the 
auto-scale,  the  Autoscak  option  should  be  sdected  from  the  Train  menu  or  the  pop-up  menu. 

Changing  Graphed  Variables.  In  our  example  with  a  single  ouqnit,  the  current  error 
graidi  is  completely  suffidoit.  If  we  had  a  second  vsdidation  sample,  its  RMS  would  appear  as 
a  third  line  on  the  grsqih.  Howevo’,  if  the  model  has  several  ouqiuts,  a  grsqih  of  all  training  and 
validation  sample  RMS  paths  would  be  very  cluttered.  Using  the  Error  Variables  option  under 


The  upper  line  is  the  velidatioD  nople  RMS  while  the  lower  it  Uie  treiniiig.  Theee  linet  are  differeot  colm 
on  ■  itandenl  mooitor. 
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the  Train  menu,  the  usct  can  select  which  training  and  validation  sample  errors  to  graph. 
Figure  18  shows  the  SNNAP  screen  with  this  dialog  box  invoked. 
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Figure  18. 

Qioosing  what  is  shown  on  the  network  error  graiA. 


Scrolling  the  Error  Grc^h.  When  training  proceeds  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  qx)chs, 
the  number  of  epochs  will  exc^  the  size  of  the  error  gr^h  screen.  In  this  case  the  graph  can 
be  scrolled  using  the  scroll  bars  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  17.  These  scroll  bars  can  also  be 
used  to  locate  training  q)ochs  of  particular  interest  (such  as  validation  sample  minimums).  It 
is  also  common  to  scroll  the  first  few  q)ochs  of  training  off  the  soeen  before  using  Autoscale. 
The  first  few  q»ch  typically  have  very  high  RMS  which  makes  the  rest  of  the  training  path 
difficult  to  see. 

Getting  an  Overview  of  the  Training  Path.  Often  the  training  path  can  be  difficult  to 
visualize  when  hundreds  or  thousands  of  qx)chs  have  passed.  The  Scale  to  Fit  option  under  the 
Train  menu  compresses  the  entire  training  path  so  that  it  fiilly  appears  in  error  gr^h  window. 
The  entire  training  path  for  the  task  p^ormance  problem  can  be  seen  in  Figure  19.  The 
minimum  validation  sample  RMS  can  be  clearly  seen  at  about  600  q)ochs.  At  1122  q)ochs, 
network  training  was  manually  stopped. 
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Figure  19. 

Hie  complete  n^worii  training  path. 


Restoring  Nr  ,^  .ks  from  Save  Points.  It  is  clear  from  looking  at  Figure  19  that  the 
network  which  performs  best  on  the  validatimi  sample  is  not  at  the  end  of  training.  To  use  the 
model  with  minimum  validation  sample  RMS,  the  Restore  <^on  from  the  Networks  window 
is  used.  Thia  brings  up  the  Restore  Weights  dialog  box  shown  m  Figure  20.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  model  with  the  best  validation  sample  performance  is  selected;  and  this  model  will  be  used 
in  all  further  analyses. 


Figure  20. 

Restoring  networit  wei^ts  saved  during  training. 
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Comparing  Model  Performance 


The  first  analysis  we  will  perform  involves  comparing  the  training  and  validation  sample 
performance  of  the  OLS  and  back  propagation  (BP)  network  models.  By  activating  the  window 
for  a  modd  and  selecting  the  Statistics  option  from  the  Networks  menu,  a  set  of  estimation  and 
validation  sample  performance  statistics  is  produced  for  a  model.  This  has  been  done  for  both 
the  OLS  and  BP  models  and  the  section  of  the  screen  containing  the  results  is  shown  in  Figure 
21.  The  OLS  statistics  are  in  the  left  window,  with  the  BP  model  statistics  in  the  right  window. 


Outside  of  the  means  and  standard  deviations  (which  are  informative  but  do  not  compare 
poformance),  all  of  the  statistics  are  derived  from  or  rdated  to  the  sum  of  squared  prediction 
OTors.  Each  of  the  RMS,  TIC,  R-squared,  Janus  (Rodent,  and  Correlation  are  different  scaled 
measures  of  the  error.  The  Janus  Quotient  and  TIC  represent  perfect  prediction  with  0  and 
larga  values  represent  worse  performance  (TIC  limited  by  infinity,  the  Janus  Quotioit  by  1). 
The  R-squared  and  actual/predicted  correlation  rq)resent  perfect  models  with  1.  Actually,  a 
Janus  (Rodent  of  1  represents  a  model  which  performs  no  better  than  the  mean  of  the  actual 
output  variable.  If  the  model  performs  worse  than  the  mean,  Janus  Quodoit  scores  above  1  are 
possible.  This  same  result  holds  for  R-squared  values  below  0.  These  can  be  interpreted  as 
models  which  perform  worse  than  the  actual  mean  of  the  ouq)ut  variable. 
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Figure  21. 

Compariiig  in-  and  out-of-samirie  performance  statistics  for  OLS  (left  table) 
and  back  propagation  (right  tabte)  models  of  airman  performance. 


As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  BP  network  fits  the  actual  task  perfimnaim  measure 
better  both  in  the  training  and  validation  samples.  The  differences  can  be  seen  most  plainly  in 
the  R-squared  and  the  correlation  coefficient  where  the  scate  of  these  measures  improves  ^eir 
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resolution  in  the  error  range  of  these  models.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  0.3627  correlation 
for  the  OLS  model  on  the  25  validation  sample  observations  represents  an  insignificant 
correlation  at  the  5%  level.  Alternately,  the  .5274  validation  sample  correlation  for  the  BP 
model  is  significant  at  the  5%  level.  Comparing  the  actual  and  network  standard  deviations,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  OLS  model  shows  much  less  variability  in  its  predictions  than  exist  in  the 
actual  data.  While  still  considerably  smaller  than  the  actual  standard  deviation  in  the  H645per 
variable,  the  network  produces  considerably  more  variation  in  its  response  than  the  OLS  model. 
The  importance  of  this  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  TICV  or  variance  component  of  the  TIC. 
For  the  OLS  model,  about  50%  of  the  prediction  error,  as  measured  by  the  TIC  can  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  variation  in  the  OLS  predictions.  Alternately,  on  35%  training  sample  and 
14%  validation  sample  TIC  error  is  attributed  to  lack  of  variation  in  the  BP  model. 

Viewing  the  Response  Surface 

This  section  will  introduce  the  view  facilities  available  in  SNNAP  and  demonstrate  the 
response  features  which  allowed  the  BP  model  to  perform  better  in-  and  out-of-sample.  In  all 
cases,  we  will  be  using  the  two  models  just  developed  —  the  OLS  model  and  the  BP  model. 

Basic  Views 

2D  Graphs.  The  tour  of  the  visualization  tools  will  begin  with  some  simple  2- 
dimensional  grs^hs.  All  views  are  initiated  by  selecting  the  View  option  from  the  View  menu 
on  the  main  menu  bar  (or  from  the  pop-up  moiu).  The  dialog  box  for  selecting  a  view  will  thoi 
be  invoked  as  seen  in  Figure  22. 
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Figure  22. 

Sekcting  a  view  of  a  network’s  response  surface. 


At  the  tq>  of  the  box  is  a  Title  option  which  we  have  used  to  label  the  graph  as  coming 
from  the  OLS  modd.  The  OLS  model  will  be  used  for  this  view  because  it  was  the  current 
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window  when  the  View  option  was  present.  Clicking  on  the  BP  network  window  would  make 
that  window  current  and  allow  View  operations  on  the  BP  network.  All  operations  operate  on 
the  active  window. 

The  other  options  on  the  Choose  View  dialog  box  include  selecting  the  input  variables 
(select  1  or  2)  and  the  output  variable  (select  1).  As  can  be  seen,  the  log  transformations  of  the 
input  and  output  variables  are  also  available  for  graphing^  The  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
allows  derivatives  to  be  viewed  and  will  be  discussed  later.  For  the  current  view,  task 
performance  (h645per)  is  selected  against  the  number  of  times  the  incumbent  had  performed  the 
task  (h645num).  This  same  selection  process  was  performed  for  the  BP  model  with  the  result 
of  the  two  views  shown  in  Figure  23.  This  Figure  represents  a  section  of  the  SNNAP  screen 
after  the  two  views  were  selected. 


OLS  model  on  the  left,  back  propagation  model  on  the  right. 

The  two  models  clearly  have  a  different  opinion  of  the  impact  of  task  experience  on  task 
performance.  While  both  models  agree  that  the  proportion  of  st^s  correctly  completed  is  0.87 
for  those  with  no  task  experience  and  about  1.00  for  those  with  1(X)  repetitions  performing  the 
tacv  they  differ  radically  in  how  the  100%  performance  is  obtained.  The  network  modd 
postulates  that  proficiency  on  the  task  imjnoves  dramatically  early  in  the  experience  path  with 
complete  proficiency  obtained  with  fewo'  than  20  r^titions.  Alternately,  the  OLS  model, 
restricted  by  its  linear  form,  postulates  a  steady  improvement  over  the  entire  expmoice  path. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  form  suggested  by  the  network  is  not  wdl  s^roximated  by  simple 
transformations  such  as  logs.  It  is  most  similar  to  a  functional  form  requiring  nonlinear 
estimation  techniques  and  which  is  notoriously  unstable  to  estimate. 


*Note  **«■»  wiablea  widi  any  negative  or  0  valuea  diould  not  uae  die  log  tianaibtniationB  (eg.  Ii645niitn  where 
many  job  incmnbentB  had  never  performed  the  taak). 
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When  looking  at  Figure  23,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  graphs  shown  are  merely 
a  2-dimensional  slice  out  of  a  6-dimensional  response  surface.  For  the  OLS  model,  this  point 
is  irrelevant.  The  slope  of  the  line  shown  will  the  same  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  other 
4  variables  (Mp,  Ap,  Gp,  and  Ep).  As  the  other  4  variables  change;  the  level,  or  intercept,  of 
the  line  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  positive  or  negative  coefficients  on  the  other  4 
variables.  The  interpretation  of  the  graph  produced  by  the  BP  network  is  radically  different. 
The  trained  network  model  may  contain  features  which  cause  not  just  the  level,  but  also  the 
impact  of  h64Snum  to  change  as  the  other  variables  change.  For  example,  the  shape  of  the 
network  curve  in  Figure  23  may  be  different  for  high  aptitude  airmen  and  low  aptitude  airmen. 

3D  Graphs.  One  way  of  directly  visualizing  the  interactions  just  discussed  is  to  examine 
3-dimensional  slices  of  the  models  response  surface.  To  do  this,  the  View  option  is  again 
chosen  for  both  models.  However,  this  time  both  the  h64Snum  and  Mp  inputs  are  chosen  (Mp 
was  chosen  because  it  had  the  largest  coefficient  in  the  OLS  regression).  The  results  of  these 
two  views  are  shown  in  Figure  24. 


Figure  24. 

Hie  response  of  airmen  performance  to  a  range  of  levels  of  task 
experience  (h645num)  and  mechanical  aptitude  (Mp).  OLS  model  on  the  left, 

back  propagation  model  on  the  right. 

The  graph  of  the  OLS  model  is  the  apected  plane  in  3-D  space.  However,  the  BP 
network  model  shows  a  much  more  interesting  structure.  Those  with  very  high  mechanical 
percentile  scores  require  almost  no  task  experience  to  perform  the  "Calibrates  Distortion 
Analyzers”  task  perfectly.  Those  with  very  low  mechanit^  aptitude  require  many  rqietitions 
to  achieve  perfect  performance  (this  is  a  task  with  a  very  high  performance  rating  across 
individuals).  It  can  also  be  seen  that  performance  improves  dnunatically  with  very  few 
rqietitions  for  those  with  low  and  middle  Mp  poeratile  scores.  While  all  Mp  percoitile  groups 
eventually  produce  maximum  performance  (as  measured  here),  the  amount  of  task  training 
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required  to  attain  this  performance  is  directly  related  to  aptitude  as  measured  by  Mp.  The  BP 
network  also  shows  a  much  wider  response  over  the  input  values  (.58  to  1.00)  than  the  OLS 
model  (.72  to  1.08).  This  is  consistent  with  the  higher  variation  seen  in  the  BP  model  statistics. 

For  comparison,  the  response  of  performance,  as  measured  by  the  network,  to  various 
levels  of  task  experience  (h64Snum)  and  £p  is  shown  in  Figure  25.  The  range  of  performance 
is  much  lower  in  this  view  (.85  to  1.0  vs.  .58  to  1.0  for  Mp).  In  addition,  high  scores  on  Ep 
are  not  as  indicative  of  early  job  performance  as  high  Mp  scores.  This  lattn  result  is  consistrat 
with  the  smaller  and  less  significant  OLS  coefficient  values  seen  in  Figure  12.  Over  the 
response  surface  seen  in  Figure  25,  the  impact  of  Ep  on  job  performance  is  very  small  and 
linear.  The  effect  of  task  repetitions  continues  to  show  the  characteristic  structure  seen  earlier 
in  Figures  23  and  24. 


Figure  25. 

The  response  of  ainnen  perfonnance  to 
levels  of  task  experience  and  electronic 
aptitude. 


Toggling  Tables  and  Graidis 

The  graphical  views  provide  an  intuitive  approach  in  examining  network  response 
surfaces.  However,  in  many  cases  it  is  important  to  quantify  the  idationships  devdoped  by  the 
network.  By  selecting  the  Table  option  from  the  View  menu  or  the  pop*up  menu,  a  tabular 
view  of  the  gr^h  can  be  produced.  This  option  actual  toggles  to  a  tabular  view  of  the 
intosection  points  on  the  graphical  view  (select  the  Graph  option  toggles  back  to  a  graphical 
view). 
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Figure  26  shows  the  results  of  toggling  the  two  graphs  from  Figure  23  to  the  tabular 
view.  We  see  the  modeled  level  of  performance  for  various  numbers  of  rq)etitions.  As  can  be 
seen,  both  networks  model  very  similar  levels  of  performance  for  those  wiA  no  task  experience 
(0.872  for  OLS  and  0.874  for  BP)’.  However,  they  model  decidedly  different  pathways  to  full 
proficiency.  At  just  over  S  repetitions,  the  network  model  projects  almost  95%  of  steps 
completed  correctly.  The  OLS  model  projects  over  42  repetitions  required  to  reach  this  same 
performance. 


Tabular  view  of  task  performance  over  a  range  of  task 
experience  levels.  OLS  modd  on  the  left,  back  propagation 

model  on  the  right. 


Getting  a  Different  Perspective 

SNNAP  offers  many  options  for  helping  to  interpret  and  analyze  the  tiiiee  dimensional 
grsphical  views  of  network  response.  Selecting  the  Options  item  from  the  View  maai  produces 
the  Shading  Options  dialog  box,  shown  superimposed  on  the  gr^h  in  Figure  27.  This  graph 
again  shows  the  reqranse  of  performance  to  various  levds  of  £p  and  task  experience. 

As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  Shade  According  to  Orientation  option  has  been  chosen.  This 
causes  the  surface  to  appear  as  though  it  were  lit  by  a  light  source  directly  overhead.  In  this 
case,  the  brightness  of  the  surface  areas  is  a  direct  rqnesoitation  of  its  slope.  Those  areas 


•Remember  that  this  evaluatioa  is  for  dioae  persona  with  mean  percentileB  on  all  of  die  selector  Ala  (Mp,  Ap, 
Op,  and  Ep). 
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which  are  very  dark,  are  regions  where  one  or  both  of  the  input  variables  have  a  large  effect  on 
the  output  variable  (task  performance).  Bright  areas,  are  regicms  where  neither  variable  has  a 
large  impact  on  the  output  variable  and  the  response  surface  is  flat.  The  shade  of  the  surface 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  total  derivative  with  respect  to  both  inputs. 


Hgure  27. 

Hie  effect  of  shading  a  graphic  view  according  to 
the  orientation  (or  dope)  of  the  surface. 


A  different  perspective  can  be  obtained  by  selecting  the  Wire  Frame,  Y  direction  only 
option.  With  this  option,  only  those  lines  which  connect  the  variable  in  the  Y  (task  eiqierience) 
dimoision  are  drawn.  Each  line  now  rqiresrats  a  specific  mechanical  percentile  score.  In 
effect,  several  of  the  2-D  graphs  shown  in  the  left  half  of  Figure  23  have  beoi  superimposed  on 
the  same  graph.  The  only  Terence  between  each  line  is  the  Mp  score. 

This  graph  makes  very  apparent,  the  different  task  experirace-performance  profiles  of 
airmen  with  different  Mp  scores.  Those  with  lower  scores  have  heavily  curved  lines  which 
begin  at  just  under  60%  of  stqis  correctly  completed  and  rise  r^dly  to  100%  of  stqis 
completed.  Those  airmoi  with  high  Mp  scores  begin  their  jobs  with  neariy  complete 
proficiency. 

The  other  options  provide  additional  ways  of  modifying  the  graphical  view.  In  particular, 
the  Shade  According  to  Height  options  colors  each  area  of  the  surface  according  to  its  "height” 
or  Z  value.  Areas  with  high  profiden^  are  shown  in  a  different  color  for  those  with  low 
profidency.  Up  to  five  color  degradations  can  be  used. 

SNNAP  also  provides  facilities  for  rotating  three  dimensional  views.  While  the  surface 
of  the  graphs  presented  thus  far  have  been  £y>parait  from  the  default  perspective,  many  times 
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significant  features  can  be  hidden  from  some  perspectives  of  a  surface.  Selecting  the  Rotate 
option  ft-om  the  View  menu  invokes  the  Rotate  di^og  box  seen  in  Figure  29.  Clicking  on  the 
arrow  buttons  rotates  the  graph  in  the  direction  shown  or  specific  orientation  can  be  directly 
typed  into  the  dialog  box.  The  surface  displayed  in  Figure  29  is  a  rotation  of  the  surface  in  the 
right  side  graph  of  Figure  29  (and  Figures  27  and  28).  This  different  perspective  adds  little 
insight  to  the  current  graph,  but  does  clearly  demonstrate  the  rapid  path  to  full  proficiency  and 
distinct  differences  across  Mp  score  for  those  with  little  task  experience. 
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Figure  28. 

Hie  effect  of  connecting  the  wire  frame  in  a 
single  dhnension  for  graphic  views. 


It  is  possible  to  combine  the  Shade  According  to  Height  option  with  rotation  to  produce 
a  simple  contour  plot  of  the  surface.  When  rotated  such  that  the  user  is  looking  straight  down 
the  Z-axis  of  the  graph,  the  colors  rqiresent  the  height  for  any  point  in  X-Y  space.  This 
provides  a  block  representation  of  a  contour  plot.  The  cut-off  points  for  the  colors  used  can  also 
be  set  by  the  user.  If  the  ou^ut  woe  a  binary  decision,  say  reenlist  vs.  separate,  the  cut-off 
point  could  be  set  to  O.S  and  the  contour  plot  would  then  show  the  decision  boundary  between 
re^st  and  separate  decisions  along  any  two  input  variables. 

SNNAP  also  provides  a  Scale  option  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  displayed  surface.  It 
is  available  under  the  View  menu  or  the  current  pop-up  menu.  The  size  of  the  view  window 
can  be  adjusted  using  the  standard  MS  Windows  meth^  of  "grabbing"  the  lower  right  comer 
of  the  window.  This  will  change  the  size  of  the  window  itself,  but  Scale  must  be  used  to  reduce 
or  enlarge  the  image  of  the  surface  (or  line  for  2-D  gr!q}hs). 
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Figure  29. 

Rotating  a  graphic  view  to  diange  perspectires. 

Changing  the  Area  Viewed 

As  moitioned  earlier,  the  3-<limensional  views  are  actually  "slices*  firom  a  6-dimensioaal 
space  in  which  the  current  modd  operates.  Up  to  this  point,  all  of  the  views  have  assumed  that 
all  other  variables  (those  not  graphed)  are  taken  to  be  fixed  at  their  mean  values  over  the  training 
sample.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  see  if  the  same  response  holds  for  different  levels  of  the  other 
modd  inputs.  The  ability  to  change  these  defimlt  vdues  is  available  under  the  Defaults  option 
of  the  Network  menu  from  the  main  menu  bar.  We  saw  the  use  of  this  option  earlier  (Figure 
11)  in  the  contmct  of  euunining  the  modd’s  variables. 

Figure  30  shows  the  dialog  box  which  allows  the  defiuilt  value  for  any  input  variable  to 
be  changed.  The  default  value  is  the  value  that  will  be  used  as  input  to  the  modd  when  tint 
variable  is  not  one  of  the  variables  being  analyzed  in  a  view.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the 
defiuilt  value  for  ^  (in  the  Values)  box  has  been  set  to  99.  Originally,  this  default  was  set  to 
the  mean  ^  value  of  84.800285  seen  in  the  iqiper  box.  A  different  variable  can  be  selected  by 
clicking  on  its  name  in  the  Variable  box  on  tte  left.  For  diis  example  the  default  values  of  Ap, 
Gp,  and  ^  were  set  to  99.  This  rqnesents  a  person  who  ranks  extremdy  high  on  all  three  of 
these  sdector  AIs. 
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Figure  30. 

Changing  the  Default  value  of  variables  which 
are  not  directly  in  a  view. 

When  we  then  rqpeat  the  per64S  vs.  Mp  and  h64Snum  gn4>h  with  which  we  have  been 
working,  the  results  can  be  seen  in  Figure  31.  The  original  graph  is  reproduced  on  the  right 
for  comparison  'vith  the  gra^h  of  very  high  Ap,  Gp,  and  Ep  airmen  on  the  left.  In  this  case, 
the  improvement  due  the  high  scores  in  all  other  areas  has  a  minimal  effect.  The  network 
models  those  with  average  Mp  scores  to  improve  somewhat  fiuster  to  fiiU  proficiency,  but  those 
with  very  high  or  low  Mp  scores  follow  essentially  the  same  training  path  r^ardless  of  the 
higher  percentile  scores  on  the  other  selector  AIs. 


Figure  31. 

The  effect  of  ta.<k  experience  and  medumkal  aptitude  for  different  leveb  of 
aptitude.  Hi^  aptitudes  on  the  left,  typical  aptitudes  on  the  ri^. 
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In  Figure  32,  another  use  of  the  Defaults  option  is  demonstrated.  In  this  case,  the  Min 
and  Max  default  values  have  been  set  to  40.0  and  100.0  respectively  for  the  Mp  variable.  The 
Max  and  Min  values  control  the  range  over  which  views  will  be  computed.  By  default,  these 
values  are  taken  to  be  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  found  in  the  training  data  for  the 
variable  in  question.  However,  more  meaningful  views  can  often  be  developed  by  limiting  this 
range  or  extrapolating  beyond  the  values  found  in  the  training  data.  In  addition,  the  Samples 
value  has  been  reset  from  the  default  of  20  to  7.  This  value  controls  the  number  of  points 
between  (and  including)  the  minimum  and  maximum  at  which  the  network’s  response  will  be 
evaluated.  In  this  case,  we  have  chosen  7  samples  between  40  and  100  which  will  produce 
evaluation  points  for  every  10  additional  Mp  percentile  points.  In  an  additional  step,  the  range 
of  h64Snum  was  set  to  be  0  to  100  with  11  samples.  Again  this  provides  an  even  sampling 
every  10  task  experience  repetitions. 


Figure  32. 

Changing  the  range  of  values  and  number  of  samples 
used  in  creating  a  view. 


The  results  of  choosing  these  values  and  producing  a  tabular  view  of  the  response  surface 
we  have  been  analyzing  can  be  seen  in  Figure  33.  Each  row  rqnesents  an  expected  experioice- 
proficioicy  path  for  airmoi  with  different  mechanical  percentile  scores.  The  changes  made 
earlier  to  the  Max,  Min,  and  Samples  on  the  Default  Variable  Values  dialog  box  produced  a 
table  with  both  experience  and  aptitude  broken  down  in  regular  sections.  With  this  table,  the 
user  can  more  easily  quantify  the  longer  proficiency  growth  path  seat  in  the  graphs  for  those 
with  low  Mp  scores. 
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Figure  33. 

Tabular  view  of  the  impact  of  levels  of  task  experience 
and  mechanical  aptitade  on  task  performance. 


Using  Automated  Surface  Scanning 


Generating  the  Scan 

SNNAP  contains  facilities  to  automatically  search  a  response  sui&ce  and  note  any 
distinctive  features  in  the  surface.  As  discussed  earlier,  it  searches  for  linear,  log-linear,  linear- 
log,  and  log-log  response  over  the  oitire  area  for  which  data  is  available.  Any  of  these 
functional  relations  which  remain  constant  over  the  range  of  the  scan  can  be  identified.  Any 
other  relation  is  flagged  as  unidentified.  The  scan  also  searches  for  interactions  among  inputs 
where  the  impact  of  one  input  on  an  ouQ)ut  dqmids  on  the  level  of  another  input.  A  surface 
scan  is  performed  by  selecting  the  Seai^  option  from  the  Network  menu.  For  tiie  airmen 
performance  network  modd,  the  window  in  Figure  34  will  be  generated. 

The  search  process  uses  several  tolerances  to  determine  if  relationships  can  be  idoitified. 
Any  of  these  tolerances  can  be  changed  by  the  user  to  adjust  sensitivity  of  the  search  fiidlity  to 
slight  deviations  from  zero  impact,  functional  forms,  and  non-interacting  effects.  The  Zero 
Tolerance  setting  seen  in  Figure  34  determines  how  much  the  input  must  affect  the  output  for 
the  scan  to  consider  its  effect  as  important.  The  tolerance  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  range 
in  the  output  which  would  be  caused  by  a  change  in  the  input  equivalent  to  its  total  range  at  the 
point  where  the  impact  is  largest.  For  example,  Mp  ranges  from  33  to  99  and  h64Snum  ranges 
from  0  to  100.  If  a  change  in  Mp  of  66  causes  a  change  in  h64Snum  of  more  than  plus  or 
minus  10  (with  a  tolerance  of  0. 1)  then  tiie  effect  of  Mp  on  h64Snum  is  determined  to  be  greater 
than  0.  When  determining  what  impact  a  change  in  Mp  of  66  will  have,  tiie  most  sensitive 
response  at  all  of  the  training  observations  is  used.  The  Derivative  Toloaoice  is  the  tolerance 
ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  first  derivatives  and  the  largest  first 
derivative.  This  tolerance  determines  whether  an  input  is  deduced  to  have  a  constant  relation 
with  an  output  (eg  linear  or  log-log).  The  2nd  Derivative  Toterance  establishes  the  tolerance 
when  testing  for  interactions  among  inputs.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Zero  Tolerance  excqit  it  tests 
whether  any  second  derivative  is  non-zero.  Once  the  tolerance  (or  tolerances)  have  been 
changed,  sdecting  the  Calculate  button  will  generate  a  new  search  rqxnt. 
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Figure  34. 

Report  window  frcnn  searching  a  nrtwork*s 
response  surface. 


The  user  can  also  control  the  range  over  which  the  scan  is  performed.  Due  to  the 
problems  inherent  in  searching  high  din^nsional  spaces,  Seardi  performs  an  analy^  of  the 
response  surface  in  the  neighboriiood  of  each  observation  in  the  training  data.  Before  being 
scanned,  each  observation  is  tested  against  the  Max  and  Min  curraitly  set  using  the  Defaults 
option.  Normally,  this  test  has  no  effect  because  the  default  Max  and  Min  values  correspond 
to  the  largest  and  smallest  values  found  in  the  data.  However,  if  the  user  wishes  the  search  to 
be  performed  over  a  more  restrictive  range,  these  range  values  can  be  changed.  This  feature 
can  be  used  to  exclude  outlying  areas  with  sparse  data  coverage  from  the  scan. 

Interpreting  the  Scan 

The  results  of  the  search  appear  in  the  list  box  in  the  window  shown  in  Figure  34.  This 
information  can  be  used  in  several  ways  to  gmn  a  preliminary  understanding  of  the  model’s 
response  surface.  Each  input  variable  is  tested  singly  against  the  ou^t  variable  or  variables 
to  detect  fixed  relationships.  Each  line  reporting  one  of  these  tests  ends  with  an  ovoall  measure 
of  the  impact  or  effect  of  the  input  <m  the  ou^t  These  lines  and  the  ovendl  effects  can  be 
ictentified  in  the  figure  by  the  (effect  zjcxxx)  suffix.  This  overall  effect  is  simply  the  mean  of 
the  absolute  first  derivatives  of  the  input  on  the  ou^ut  evaluated  at  each  observation  in  the 
training  data  (or  the  limited  set  of  data  specified  with  the  Search  q>tioa).  Larger  values  for  the 
effect  indicate  a  higher  average  impact  of  tiie  input  on  the  ou^ut.  Th^  effects  are  not  scaled 
and  will  reflect  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  input  and  ou^t  values.  For  example  the  effect 
value  for  h645num  variable  indicates  that  on  average  (over  all  training  observations),  a  dumge 
of  one  task  rqtetition  causes  about  a  O.OIS  change  in  the  proportion  of  correctly  completed 
stq>s.  This  does  not  imply  a  directicm  for  the  impact.  It  does  itot  even  imply  tiiat  the  impact 
does  not  change  signs  over  the  response  surfiice.  It  does  give  some  indicatitm  of  the  typical  size 
of  the  impact.  Following  each  line  indicating  tire  one  dimensicmal  effect  of  an  input,  are  a  series 
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of  lines  indicating  whether  an  interaction  has  been  found  among  pairings  with  other  inputs  (these 
paired  effects  are  symmetric  and  each  pairing  is  found  under  only  one  initial  input). 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  34,  a  fixed  functional  form  cannot  be  identified  for  any  of  the 
inputs.  Each  input  is  designated  by  a  line  describing  an  "unidentified  relationship"  with  the 
output  variable.  This  implies  that  the  effect  of  the  task  training  and  each  of  the  j^titude 
variables  varies  over  the  response  surface  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  captured  by  any  of  the 
fixed  functional  forms  discussed  earlier.  It  is  possible  to  affect  this  "inteipretation"  by  adjusting 
the  Derivative  Tolerance.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  Search  report,  some  of  the  input  variables 
have  interactions  and  some  pairings  of  variables  do  not  interact  in  linear  or  log-linear  space. 
An  example  of  an  intnaction  has  been  shown  ntensively  in  the  views  of  the  relation  between 
task  experience,  mechanical  aptitude,  and  task  performance. 

Using  Direct  Links  to  Views 

Each  of  the  lines  in  the  Search  report  can  be  used  as  a  direct  link  to  a  view  of  the 
described  relationship.  By  selecting  one  of  the  lines  and  the  clicking  on  the  View  button,  a  view 
of  the  relationship  (using  the  currait  Defaults)  will  be  generated.  This  provides  a  quick  way 
to  visualize  the  described  relationship.  For  example  the  results  of  selecting  the  line  shown  in 
black  in  Figure  35  is  the  view  shown  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  figure.  This  view  confirms 
the  suggested  non-interacting  relationship  (the  lines  in  the  surface  plot  may  be  nonlinear  but  are 
all  relatively  parallel).  One  should  be  aware  that  a  single  slice  of  the  surfiu^e,  sudi  as  that 
shown  in  Figure  35,  can  be  misleading.  While  the  surface  may  be  flat  for  given  values  of  the 
other  variables,  it  may  be  nonlinear  or  of  different  dope  for  different  values  of  die  odier  input 
variables. 


Figure  35. 

Using  direct  links  from  the  seardi  rqwrt  to  views. 
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Keeping  the  Workspace  Clean 

Each  of  the  major  windows  in  SNNAP  can  be  reduced  to  its  icon  using  the  standard 
windows  method.  By  clicking  on  the  reduce  icon  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  any  window,  it’s 
icon  representation  will  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  screoi.  Double  clicking  the  icon  will 
restore  the  window  to  its  original  size  and  portion. 

Figure  36  shows  the  icons  for  the  primary  SNNAP  windows.  Two  views  have  been 
iconized  and  dppeax  as  the  graph-like  icons  at  the  far  left  and  third  from  the  left  in  the  figure. 
The  second  icon  from  the  left  represents  the  results  of  a  network  surface  search.  The  icon  at 
the  far  right  represents  a  network  window. 


Hie  kons  represeitfiiig  SNNAP  windows. 


Networks  and  search  results  can  also  be  saved  to  disk  using  the  Save  or  Save  as  options 
from  the  Fite  menu  or  the  current  pop-up  window.  These  windows  can  be  restored  to  dieir 
complete  state  at  the  time  of  the  save  using  the  Open  option.  Netwoiia  can  be  saved,  ddeted, 
and  later  opened  with  no  loss  of  information.  Training  can  proceed  from  the  point  just  prior  to 
the  save  or  any  analym  carried  out. 


Views  Revisited 

The  view  tedlity  provides  several  u^fiil  options  which  were  not  addressed  earlier. 
These  options  can  be  ukd  to  analyze  network  behavior  in  more  depth  and  provide  different 
perspectives  on  model  response.  Logs  and  derivatives  are  the  principal  tools  used  to  facilitate 
some  aspects  of  network  analysis. 
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Use  and  Interpretation  of  Logs 

By  taking  the  log  of  a  variable  in  an  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  its  effect  on  an  ou^ut 
changes.  When  an  input  is  logorithmically  transformed,  a  percentage  change  in  the  input 
produces  the  measured  change  in  an  output.  When  a  transformed  input  forms  a  linear  relation 
with  an  output,  this  implies  a  constant  percentage  change  in  the  input  is  required  to  produce  a 
constant  absolute  change  in  the  output.  If  both  the  input  and  output  are  transformed,  a  linear 
relationship  implies  that  a  constant  percentage  change  in  the  input  produces  a  constant  percentage 
change  in  the  output.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  intuitively  appalling  interpretation  (known  in 
economics  as  constant  elasticity  models). 

Log-log,  log-linear,  and  linear-log  effects  can  be  analyzed  by  selecting  the  log  variables 
shown  in  the  Choose  View  dialog  box  for  both  the  input  and  output  variables.  While  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  the  network  to  produce  constant  elasticity  modds  in  the  current  context,  the 
fact  that  both  the  sdector  AI  inputs  and  the  proportion  of  steps  correct  output  are  already 
percentage  measures  makes  elastidty  interpretations  unintuitive.  The  h645num  variable  cannot 
be  transformed,  as  it  contains  many  0  values. 

Views  of  Effects 

Views  of  the  effect  of  an  input  on  the  ouq)ut  as  that  input  or  other  inputs  change  can 
provide  further  insight  into  a  modd’s  response.  These  views  are  obtained  by  producing  graphs 
or  tables  of  the  derivative  of  an  output  with  respect  to  an  input  for  various  levels  of  that  input 
(or  other  inputs).  Figure  37  demonstrates  how  diese  views  are  obtained  in  SNNAP.  The  check 
box  at  the  bottom  of  the  Choose  View  dialog  box  has  been  checked  to  indicate  that  derivatives 
rather  than  direct  modd  ouqrut  are  to  be  viewed.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  derivative 
is  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  number  of  times  the  incumbent  has  performed  the  task 
(h645num).  The  results  are  interpreted  as  the  impact  on  the  proportion  of  tasks  completed  for 
an  increase  of  one  repetition  of  task  experience. 
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We  will  use  this  facility  to  examine  the  difference  between  low  and  high  mechanical  AI 
scorers.  The  view  selected  in  Figure  37  was  generated  for  those  with  mechanical  percentiles 
(Mp)  of  40  and  separately  for  those  with  mechanical  percentiles  of  99.  The  Defaults  option  was 
used  to  set  the  default  value  for  mechanical  percentile  and  to  set  the  range  and  number  of 
samples  for  the  views.  Figure  38  shows  both  the  graphical  and  tabular  forms  of  the  views  for 
these  two  percentile  ratings.  The  Range  view  option  has  been  used  to  put  both  graphs  on  the 
same  scale  for  comparison. 


Figure  38. 

Changes  in  task  performance  given  changes  in  task  experience  for 
low  and  high  mechanical  aptitude  airmen. 


The  gr^hs  show  that  those  with  high  ^titude  show  much  less  improvemoit  in 
performance  for  each  additional  task  repetition.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  very  high  initial 
performance  for  those  with  high  s^titudes.  Conversely,  those  with  low  mechanic  experience 
and  no  task  experience  display  almost  a  3%  increase  in  percent  of  stq)s  completed  for  each 
additional  task  rq)etition.  This  rate  of  increase  can  be  sera  to  decline  to  about  2%  for  those 
with  10  repetitions  and  just  under  1%  for  those  with  20  rq)etitions.  By  the  time  40  task 
repetitions  have  been  completed,  very  little  furthra  improvement  is  made.  By  this  time,  the 
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typical  low  mechanical  aptitude  airman  has  attained  nearly  100%  proficiency  on  the  task  (see 
Figure  28). 

These  views  would  make  little  sense  for  a  linear  regression  model  where  the  effect  of  any 
variable  is  constant  for  all  values  of  that  or  any  other  model  input.  In  this  case,  the  views  would 
all  show  a  constant  effect  for  all  values  of  the  input.  With  log-log  or  log-linear  models,  constant 
effects  would  be  obtained  when  the  appropriate  inputs  and/or  output  were  riasignatiirf  as  a  log 
on  the  Choose  View  dialog  box. 

We  can  obtain  a  more  complete  view  of  the  differential  effects  of  task  expmmce  for 
different  levels  of  experience  and  s^titude.  Again,  the  derivative  of  task  performance  (h64Sper) 
with  respect  to  task  experience  (h64Snum)  is  selected  as  the  ou^ut  variable.  When  task 
experience  and  mechanical  s^titude  (Mp)  are  selected  as  the  input  variable,  the  gr^h  and  table 
shown  in  Figure  39  are  produced  (these  are  actually  two  views  of  the  same  response  surface). 


Figure  39. 


Views  of  the  change  in  task  performance  given  changes  in  task  experience  for  a  range 

of  mechanical  aptitudes. 


The  graph  shows  the  highest  improvement  in  performance  per  task  rqtetition  for  airmen 
with  mid-level  qrtitudes**’.  Airmen  with  lower  aptitudes  demonstrate  slower  improvement  at 
very  low  repetition  levels  but  continue  to  improve  at  relativdy  high  rates  with  more  task 
experience.  This  relation  can  be  quantified  by  examining  the  table.  The  highest  rate  of 
improvemoit  is  seen  for  airmen  with  no  task  experience  and  mechanical  percentiles  of  70  (3.6% 
improvement  for  each  task  repetition).  Conver^y,  airmen  with  an  of  40  and  no  eq)erience 


'*’Note  dut  die  gnph  bee  been  nWted  to  beet  leveel  die  enfftoe.  The  loweet  tuk  experieoce  levels  en  at  die 
fitf  right  of  tbe  gnpb. 
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improve  by  2.8%  pa  iiq)etition  and  those  with  an  Mp  of  100  improve  by  1.1%.  However,  by 
the  time  task  experience  has  reached  30  repetitions,  those  with  an  Mp  o^  40  continue  to  improve 
at  the  rate  of  0.8%  per  repetition  while  those  with  an  Mp  of  70  improve  by  0.3%.  These 
observations  on  the  rate  of  proficiency  improvement  as  task  experience  increases  help  to  quantify 
the  relationship  between  aptitude,  experience,  and  proficiency  observed  earlier  in  Figures  24, 
27,  and  28. 


Analysis  Summary 

Many  features  of  SNNAP  have  been  demonstrated  with  this  example  problen.. 
Performance  of  the  network  model  was  compared  against  a  simple  OLS  model.  With  the  tools 
available  in  the  SNNAP  environment,  the  structure  of  the  train^  network  model  was  dissected 
and  visualized. 

In  this  example,  the  ability  of  the  network  model  to  project  the  performance  of  airmen 
not  in  the  training  sample  was  somewhat  superior  to  the  ability  of  the  regression  model.  On  the 
basis  of  this  performance,  an  analysis  of  the  network  model’s  response  sur&ce  revealed  several 
interesting  features. 

While  this  analysis  was  limited  to  a  single  task  in  one  AFS,  many  of  the  model’s  features 
would  have  significant  policy  implications  if  they  were  sqjplied  to  selection  and  training.  The 
Mp  score  appears  to  be  a  better  indicator  of  task  p^ormance  than  the  selector  AI  for  the  career 
field  (Ep)“.  All  aptitude  groups  are  capable  of  excellrat  task  performance  if  task  specific 
experience  is  sufficient.  This  hands-on  training  is  not  nearly  as  important  for  high  Mp  aptitude 
airmen  as  it  is  for  those  with  lower  Mp  aptibide.  In  particular,  hands-on  training  for  the 
"Calibrates  Distortion  Analyzers"  task  is  particularly  effective  for  low  and  middle  Mp  aptitude 
airmen. 


CONCLUSION 


SNNAP  is  an  environment  for  designing,  training,  and  analyzing  neural  networks.  It 
provides  extensive  facilities  for  visualizing  and  quantifying  the  relationships  ciq>tured  in  a  trained 
neural  networic.  The  performance  of  network  models  can  be  examined  both  in-  and  out-of- 
sample;  and  this  performance  can  be  compared  to  regression  models  within  the  SNNAP 
environment.  SNNAP  also  implements  automated  funlities  for  suggesting  network  design  and 
analyzing  the  surface  of  trained  networks.  It  incorporates  training  heuristics  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  network  models  to  generalize  to  exemplars  data  outside  the  training  data. 


"Thu  is  siqipoftad  by  both  the  netivotk  and  legnsaioa  models. 
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As  demonstrated  in  the  example  problem  and  prior  research  O^ggins  et  al.,  1992), 
neural  networks  can  reveal  complex  nonlinear  structure  in  models  of  many  personnel  decisions, 
behaviors,  and  systems.  This  structure  often  offers  deeper  insight  into  relationships  and 
interactions  among  model  determinants.  As  seen  in  the  ta^  performance  example  and  prior 
research  on  reenlistmoit  rates,  the  nonlinear  features  developed  by  networks  often  have 
significant  implications  for  policy  decisions.  SNNAP  offers  the  ability  to  easily  search  for  and 
illustrate  these  nonlinear  features  in  a  neural  network  model.  The  software  provides  an 
environment  to  exploit  the  capabilities  of  neural  networks  in  areas  where  model  generalisation 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  modeled  relations  is  required. 
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APPENDIX  A:  Layout  of  Fonnat  Files 


As  discussed  in  the  main  report,  SNNAP  requires  fonnat  files  to  identify  the  contents  of 
a  data  set.  The  fonnat  file  tells  SIWAP  where  to  find  variables  in  a  file  and  what  the  variables 
should  be  called.  A  very  simple  format  file  structure  is  required  by  SNNAP.  Each  line  in  the 
format  file  describes  one  variable  to  be  available  in  SNNAP  and  requires  the  following  five 
fields: 

VariableName  VariableType  StartingColumn  VariableFieldLength  QassNames 

Each  of  the  fields  in  the  format  file  is  defined  as  follows: 

VariableName'.  The  name  to  be  used  to  identify  the  variable  in  SNNAP. 

VariableType:  A  single  character  code  for  the  type  of  variable.  Most 
vsuriables  are  treated  as  floating  points  (ie.  reals)  internally.  The 
other  types  available  are: 
f  floating  point 
b  s  binary  (0  or  1) 

c  =>  cat^ofkal  (integer  cat^ory  codes) 

StartingColumn:  The  column  in  the  file  where  the  field  containing  the 
variable  b^ins.  That  is,  the  character  position  in  a  record  where 
the  field  b^ins.  This  column  is  used  only  for  fixed  format  data 
and  is  ignored  for  free  fonnat  or  delimited  data. 

VariableFieldLength:  The  length  of  Ae  fidd  containing  Ae  variable  in 
Ae  data  file  records  (the  lengA  in  chaiacten). 

ClassNames:  Used  only  for  cat^orical  data  types.  Eadi  space  sqnrated 
token  names  a  class  tdiich  is  designated  by  the  int^er  in  ^  data 
set  The  first  token  provides  a  name  for  0,  Ae  second  for  1,  Ae 
third  for  2,  and  so  on.  For  binary  and  floa^  point  numbers  this 
fidd  is  not  used  but  must  contain  a  string. 

WiA  fixed  fonnat  data,  Ae  tnder  of  Ae  lines  in  the  fonnat  file  is  uninqxntant 
Unnecessary  fields  or  r^ions  of  data  in  Ae  data  file  can  be  ignored  by  not  indudii^  these 
r^ons  in  the  defined  variables.  In  Act  variables  can  share  characters  in  a  data  line  (eg.  a  full 
date  in  yymmdd  fonnat  can  be  read  in  total  wiA  Ae  yy  tyear)  conqxment  read  into  a  sqnrate 
variable).  For  free  format  and  delimited  data,  each  fidd  in  Ae  daA  set  must  have  a  name  in 
the  fonnat  file.  In  addition,  Ae  order  of  Ae  names  in  Ae  format  file  will  assume  A  hold  in  Ae 
data  file.  It  is  possible  in  free  tomat  data  for  a  single  line  in  a  data  file  to  contain  several 
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logical  records.  The  end  of  a  line  has  no  meaning  for  this  file  format.  The  format  file  for  the 
task  performance  problem  examined  in  die  rqxtft  is  rqnoduced  below. 


h645per 

f 

1 

10 

unused 

h645tla 

f 

13 

4 

unused 

h645stl]B 

f 

19 

4 

unused 

hw45num 

f 

25 

10 

unused 

expnos 

f 

37 

10 

unused 

Mp 

f 

49 

4 

unused 

Ap 

f 

55 

4 

unused 

Gp 

f 

61 

4 

unused 

Ep 

t 

67 

4 

unused 

afqt2p 

f 

73 

4 

unused 
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APPENDIX  B:  SNNAP  Flowchart 


SNNAP  was  developed  in  Borland  C + +  using  object  oriented  design  and  implementation 
methods.  It  was  designed  to  operate  in  the  Microsoft  Windows  environment.  This  environment 
operates  in  a  an  event  loop  pai^gm  which  places  the  user  in  control  of  the  program’s  execution 
path.  For  these  reasons,  extensive  flowchaiting  is  inappropriate  for  SNNAP.  The  figure  below 
provides  an  overview  flowchart  of  SNNAP  from  a  very  high  level. 


Figure  B>1. 

Overview  flowduut  for  SNNAP. 
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APPENDIX  C:  30  Steps  in  Task  H645 


In  the  airman  performance  example,  the  WTPT  results  for  the  "Calibrates  Distortion 
Analyzers"  task  in  the  AFS  324X0  (Precision  Measuring  Equipment  Specialists)  were  used  to 
measure  airman  performance.  In  particular,  the  proportion  of  correctly  performed  of  steps  in 
the  "Calibrates  Distortion  Analyzers"  task  were  used  as  a  measure  of  p^ormance  on  the 
The  WTPT  recognized  30  steps  for  this  task  and  the  h64Sper  measure  used  in  the  neural  netwo^ 
and  OLS  models  is  the  ratio  of  correctly  performed  to  total  steps.  The  steps  used  in  the  WTPT 
are  listed  below. 


1  Select  signal  generator  that  meets  specified  range  and  accuracy. 

2  Set  test  oscillator  output  to  zero  (minimum). 

3  Connect  standard  output  to  test  instrument  input  (properly  terminated). 

4  Set  test  instrument  ftmction  range  to  set  level. 

5  Set  test  instrument  frequency  range  to  XI. 

6  Set  test  instrument  frequency  dial  to  10. 

7  Set  test  instrument  meter  range  to  set  level. 

8  Set  test  instrument  sensitivity  to  full  CW. 

9  Set  test  instrument  sensitivity  vernier  to  full  CW. 

10  Set  test  instrument  mode  to  manual. 

11  Set  standard  to  lOHZ. 

12  Set  standard  output  ccmtrol  for  O  DB  on  test  instrument  meter. 

13  Set  test  instrument  function  to  distortion. 

14  Adjust  test  instrument  frequency  dial  and  balance  controls  for  null. 

15  Set  test  instrument  meter  range  to  set  level. 

16  Set  test  instrument  function  to  set  level. 

17  Set  standard  to  20HZ  while  adjusting  standard  ouq)ut  for  O  DB  on  test 

18  Set  test  instrument  function  to  distortitm. 

19  Check  that  test  instrument  meter  indicates  between  O  and  + 1  DB. 

20  Set  test  instrument  function  to  set  levd. 

21  Set  test  instrument  frequency  dial  to  20. 

22  Set  standard  to  20HZ. 

23  Set  standard  output  control  for  O  DB  on  test  instrument  meter. 

24  Set  test  instrument  function  to  distortimi. 

25  Adjust  test  instrument  frequency  dial  and  balance  controls  for  null. 

26  Set  test  instrument  meter  range  to  set  level. 

27  Set  test  instrument  function  to  set  levd. 

28  Set  standard  to  40  HZ  while  adjuring  standard  output  for  O  DB  on. 

29  Set  test  instrument  function  to  distortion. 

30  Check  that  test  instrument  meter  indicates  between  -.6  AND  +.6  DB. 
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